






















ALL DRAWING STEMS FROM ONE OR MORE OF THESE FORMS 





Art is really having its chance. The urge to 
draw seems to have taken hold of inany more 
thousands today than ever before. It has sprcad 
across the nation. While many are interested in 
art as a pastime or hobby, others would gladly 
choose it as a means of livelihood if thcy were 
convinccd that their ability was sufficient to pro- 
vide any real hope of success. 

There will always be a certain sunount of 
confusion about what is taleut or native ability 
in drawing and what is knowledge of the craft. 
Too often, knowledge is construcd as talent. On 

the other hand, drawing that lacks constructivc 
knowledge is seldom succcssful as drawing. The 
truth is that we do not sec the talent until the 
means of bringing it forth has been developed. 
That means is a reasonably accurate analysis and 
understanding of the laws of nature as thcy ap- 
ply to man’s Vision. 

Drawing is vision on paper. More than that, it 
is individual vision, tied up vvith individual per- 
ception, interest, observation, character, philo so- 
phy, and a host of other qualities all coming 
from one source. It cannot, and to be successful 
should not, be anything eise. Drawing is very 
closcly related to the other ercativc arts, all of 
which are outcroppings of a desire to express 
individual einotion, to make the other fellow 
conscious of our inner feelings. We want him to 
listen or look, and we want his appreciation of 
what we have to offer. Perhaps we wish to rc- 
ceive admiration for our particular accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps we have a message we deem 
worthy of others’ attention. Perhaps we see in 
such an cfifort an cnjoyable means of making 
ourselves useful, or providing oursclves with the 
livelihood that we must achicvc in some way. 

We who choose art as our medium of expres- 
sion should realize that it has certain funda¬ 
mental from which we progress, just as there 
are fundamentals of literaturc, drama, or music. 


Unfortunately, the fundamentals of an approach 
to art have not usually been so clcarly defined 
for practical study as have those of some other 
Creative activitics. Commcrcial art is a compara- 
tively new profession. Howcvcr, the leaders in 
the Held are beginning to contribute time and 
thought to its teaehing. 

Success in the Creative fields is always accom- 
panied by distinctiveness, something that singles 
one out as an individual and sets him apart from 
the crowd. One artist can be as successful as 
another in his use of basic knowledge, without 
repeating another artist’s performance. If there 
is any way that one man in the craft can really 
Help another, it is by increasing his knowledge 
of the craft itself, not in the particular qualities 
of the man’s own work. The knowledge of our 
craft must be pooled, as it is in the Sciences and 
other professions, each of us absorbing and in 
turn contributing. It is difficult for a man to 
teach without presenting his own work as an 
example. But I am certain that in this book, for 
cxamplc, there is inucli material which the Stu¬ 
dent can apply to his own work without refer- 
cnce to any particular style or tcchniqueof minc. 

Suppose wc have two drawings before us. One 
appeals; the other does not. This one is good, the 
other bad. Why? I belicvc I can point out under- 
lying reasons that are perfectly understandable. 
Strangely enough, the reasons are usually not 
found itt art books or taught in classcs. The re¬ 
sponse to drawing is related to the emotions and 
experience of the individual, and is wholcly 
apart, so far as I know, from the teaehing of art. 
Yet 1 do not belicvc art can go very far unless 
the artist has some sort of an understanding of 
this response. An artist can go all his life with¬ 
out realizing why his work does not appeal. Even 
successful artists may not really know why their 
work does appeal, though they thank heaven 
it does. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 

To widerstand why a drawing does or does your work just as it docs to lifo itsclf. Intelligent 


not appeal, we must rccognize a certain ability perccption finds only truth convincing. The lay- 
tliat is developed in every normal individual man does not need to know amjthing of art to 

from early childliood through adult life. The know whether he likes your work or not. We can 


as 


use all the arguments, alibis, and defenses in the 


term “intelligent perccption” I think 
closc as any to describing this faculty. Tt is vision world; we can explain ourselves hoarse; but we 

coordinated with the brain. 1t is a sense of right- cannot affect something so deeply imbedded in 

ness developed by contact. At some time or other, human conseiousncss. If what we say in paint is 

our brains accept certain cffccts or appearances untrue, in color values or elfect, the spectator 

as truth, and abide by diese decisions. We learn feels it, and there is nothing we can do to con- 

vincc him otherwise. 

Psychological response goes still further. Every 


to distinguish one appearance from another, in 
size or proportion, in color, and in texture. All 
the senses combine to give us intelligent percep- picture should have some reason for existence, 

tion. We have a sense of spacc or depth, even if some purpose behind it. If vve can make the 

we know nothing of the Science of perspective. spectator feel that purpose we have succecdcd 
We are quieklv avvare of distortion or deformity, further in capturing bis interest. Not only is 

since the appearance does not coincide with every man living among nature’s effects, he is 

what experiencc has taught us is normal or truth- also living experiences. Life is not only what he 

ful. Form is registered in the inind, even if we sees but what he fccls. Supplcmentlng in our 

know nothing of anatomy and proportion, so drawing an evnotion that is alreadv vvitliin him 

that we recognize a face imtnedialely, though seeures further response. You can feel emotion 

we could not even give a good verbal dcscription only within yourself, and any emotion that is in 


of it. Our sense of proportion teils us that this is your work must comc from you. You can be s 

a child and that a midget, or this a puppy and that most of the emotions you feel are also pres- 

that a small dog. Intelligent perccption includes ent in others. That is why we live through a 

a feeling for bulk and contour. We know a swan movic or a play with the characters. To a con- 

from a goose, or a goose from a duck. This trait siderable degree, we like or dislikc a performance 

is as well developed in those who look at art as it ' insolar as it has appealed to our individual emo- 


is in artists. We all as individuals have sub- 


tions. For the 




reason we like or dislike a 


consciously acccpted certain effccts of light. We piece of art. 


know when appearances are consistent svithday- 


Whcn drawing is convincing to the intelligent 


light, artificial light, twilight, or bright sunlight. perccption of the spectator because of its right- 


Such perception is part of naturc. 


ness of form, texture, spacc, and lighting, and at 


depend upon a favorable response. 

Drawing should not be taught by teaching spe- 


Thc minute the spectator sees change of pro- the same time appeals to bis emotions, the artist 
portion, distortion, change of form, color, or tex¬ 
ture, he realiz.es that something is wrong. The 
cleverest imitation will not fool him. The dunimv cializ.ed or individual techniques. What should 

in the department störe window is a dummy to be taught is the wav to get the form, the con- 

everyone. We know flesh from wax by the cffccts tours, and the values, regardless of rnanncrisms. 

that have previously been registered in our How Jim Jones handles a pencil has little to do 

with your main problem. How hc handlcs light 


minds. 

We artists cannot ignorc this intelligent per- on form and contours is what to look for, in 

ception and expect to secure intelligent response, hc intcrcsts you. Howevcr, if Jim Jones is good, 

or even favorable response, to our work. Make you can be quite certain he goes for bis informa- 

up your mind that your audience will react to tion to the one best source — life itself. He has 
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THE FUXDAMENTALS 


probably employed a model or used a caniera 
to seciure intelligent information. He keeps fak- 
ing to a minimum, using his imagination only 
when he has no other way of getting a result 

Thcre are certain basic elements of good draw- 
ing withont which no drawing ean really be suc-. 
cessfnl. I believc thasc elements can be taught. 
So far, 1 liave beeil nnable to find a textbook of 
drawing wliich defines the relationship of pro- 
portion and perspective to the study of light and 
shadow. Since these elements are so tborongbly 
Interdependent, this book, whiel» presents tbeni 
that way, should meet a real need. 

For tliose who have an understanding of na- 
ture’s laws, plus Vision, the greatest teacher is 
nature itself. If the artist has the tcchnique of 
depicting the construction and contours of an 

object set in space, plus the knowledge of how 
light operates on the forms we consider basic, 
he has acquired the springboard to his own in¬ 
dividual expression, which, after all, is of grealer 
value than anything eise. 

Suppose we ask ourselves what a good draw¬ 
ing is? Let us think first of the qualities that 
make up a good drawing; these point out the 
departments of our eraft. Anything we draw is 

dimensional. 1t has height, breadth, and thick= 
ness. Thcre is a ratio between the three din en- 
sions, which we call proportion. Then all the 
parts vvithin the subjcct have ratios to onc 
another, and if these are corrcct they add up to 
make the over-all diinensions corrcct. A drawing 
cannot be good if it is not in proportion, so let 
us call proportion the nuinber one element. 

Since the proportions exist in the thing we 
wish to draw even before we have drawn it, let 
us consider how we shall place it within the 
boundaries of our paper surface. Let us think of 
the paper as representing open space, within 
which we wish to place the subjcct. We want it 
to settle nicclv within the area in which it is 
most pleasing and at the same time inost con- 
vincing. We look carefully at the subject to 
select a viewpoint. We may cut a finder — a 
rectangular opening in a card that is in propor¬ 


tion to our drawing area — to sec just where the 
subject should go. IIow big or small should it be, 
how close or far awav, and where? Let us call 
this element placement. 

When a viewpoint has bcen sclccted and a 
placcment decided upon, we Start to draw. The 
third element pops up. We cannot draw an ob¬ 
ject withont perspective. Since perspective is the 
first main problem that arises, it is the first thing 
the artist should learn. An understanding of it 
should prccede or be a part of every art-school 
training. No drawing is real drawing unless it is 
related to an eye lovcl or horizon, with the rela¬ 
tionship understood by the artist. The subject of 
perspective cannot be covercd completely in 
this book, but I shall attempt to give the stock- 
in-trade knowledge of it that I believe is indis¬ 
pensable. 1 suggest, however, that you get other 
books,and, while you are learn in g, learn as much 
about it as possiblc, since it is one of the most 
important elements of suceessful drawing. 

Suppose we understand the perspective and 
get it corrcct. What now? ln Order to set up con- 
vincing form in the effect of light, halftone, and 
shadow, we must separate the thrce into planes. 
Through the effect of light on planes we arrive 

al the solid appearancc of the form. We look 
first for areas or planes of full light, then, as the 
form turns away from the light, we find the half¬ 
tone areas or planes. Beyond the halftone planes 
we find the areas that are in shadow, the shadow 
planes. Within the shadow we find rcflcctcd 
light, which, though a part of the shadow. still 
defines form. 

After defining the planes, we comc to another 
element of good drawing, which we may call 
pattem. When we deal with values, we beconie 
involved in the tonal arrangeinent of a drawing. 
Pattern is another aspcct of composition. Place¬ 
ment relates to composition in terms of line; pat¬ 
tem relatcs to it in terms of tonal areas. 

Ilere is where ereativeness gets its first chance. 
We can arrange the pattems of a subject, not 
siniplv acccpt all pattems as the camcra does. 
Natur es pattems may be good or bad in our 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 


opinion and within our particular spacc lirnits. 
Every drawing is an artist’s problcm in spacing 
and arrangcment of thc pattems of tone. 

Composition is an abstraet element. Only a 
little of composition can be taught. There are 
books on tlie subject worthy of hard study. Add 
some to your library. Ilowever, composition 

seems to be morc or less instinctive. Most of us 


do die thing convincingly. VVe havc an idea, we 
liave made sketches, and we must now proceed 
witli our drawing. The ncxt important element 
is construction. Now wc must collect plioto- 
graphs, make sketches and studies, lumt up clip- 



inforrnation. If wc can afford it, wc got a model 
for photographs or studies. 


would rather make our own arrangements than 
be told how to make them. 

The liest way to arrive at pattem or composi¬ 
tion is to make small sketches, whicli we call 
thumbnail sketches. Make tliem up of three or 

four tones, until you get the feel of thc subject. 

These may well precede any actual drawing. 
Drawing is essentially design, and design is 
drawing. One will always bc the outgrowth of 
thc other. 

Now, if you havc not already noticcd it, we 
have listed five clcrnents of good drawing, all 
starting witli the letter F. These are: proportion, 
placement, perspective, planes, and pattem. Lei 
us call them the five Ps. 

But these are not thc only considerations of 
good drawing. A while back we were consider- 
ing the emotional qualities which every good 
drawing should have. If thc subject is inanimate, 
thc emotional qualities will lie in the way it is 
presented. If it is a landscape, it may be the 
mood of the dav, or the frcslmess and charm of 
handling. In a still life it 

the subject matter, thc bcauty of the objccts 
theniselves. In a figure subject, the emotion may 
be revealed in the action or expression of thc 
figures, or in the story they teil. 

Before beginning to draw, close your eyes and 
try to see thc subject. Think of what would be 
happening. Think of thc basic idea or purpose 
of the effort. All this may be called the conccp- 
tion of the subject. Again we need to make 
thumbnail sketches, even scribbles, until our 
subject begins to take shape. 

Rcmembering that sensc of rightness which 
we may expect in thosc who will look at or judge 
our efforts, we now need iuformation in Order to 


may be thc appeal of 


There is another element so elosely related to 
construction that it must be considered at the 
samc time, sincc wc cannot achieve thc one 
without the other. This is contour. Construction 
is ooncerned witli thc bulk or the mass from the 
inside out. Contour is the outer ©dgc of the mass 
in space. Construction is based on viewpoint and 
perspective. The appearancc of an object may 
be different from every angle. Therefore we 
must establish an cyc level to which we relate 
all construction and contour. No subject can be 
drawn correctly to more than one cyc level. This 
is l>ecause it is impossible to look at any object 
front two positions at thc samc time. For this 
reason, the iuformation we have must be ad- 
justed to fit the problcm. Two clippings or two 
photographs of the same subject will seldom 
have thc same eye level, or — and this is vitally 
important - the samc source or kind of light. 
The ideal Information, of coursc, is secured by 
having all 

oncc, in the samc lighting, from one viewpoint 
of eye or camera. Beginncrs especially should 
work this way. That is why still lifc, art-school 
poses, and outdoor scenes are thc best subjects 
from which to learn to see and to draw. But wc 
still need the fundamental Information on how 
to draw them. The Student who goes to an art 
dass knowing something of proportion and per¬ 
spective and how to achieve them will pass bis 
fcllow students by leaps and bounds, and when 
he Ieaves school bis work will gain acceptance 
much faslcr than theirs will. 

Without a knowledge of perspective and the 
lighting of the basic forms, or some idea of 
measuring and proportion, the artist becomes 
a slave to photostats, projectors, or any other 


parts of the subject before you at 


# 
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Think of your paper as rcpresenting open space, not as a 
two-dimensional surface, but as if its edges were the boun- 
daries of an open window. You look at all of life and nature 
through tliis paper window. 


4 



\ 


Attempt either to set forms into this space that exists be- 
fore you or to give a fecling of actuality to forms which you 
create from a knowledge of the laws of nature. We study 
nature for effects and set them down. 



This involves dimension, contour, viewpoint (meaning per¬ 
spective), and lighting. Only through light, which pro- 
duces all tone, color, and appcarancc, can we produce a 
true image of life. 



Really to draw, we cannot think only of any single aspcct 
of drawing, such as contour, without the other essentials, 
but must seek to unify all aspccts into a complete and 
organized whole. 
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and try to visualizc what is taking place, as it 
would be in life. You have no detail to go by, so 
just suggest the material. Think of some kind of 
licht. It will come. 


The habit of setting down your mental concep- 
tion of a subject in miniature roughs can play 
a most important part in your development 
as an artist. The best way is to shut your eyes 
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mechanical means that will substitute for the 
knowledge he lacks. Tf he traces or projccts pho- 
tographs instcad of drawing his subject, the 
result will show up in his work. Such an artist 
will seldoin reach the front rank, unless his work 
has other qualities that soniehow make it better 
than the work of other pholograph copyists. If a 
drawing is to bc individual and dynamic, the 
artist rnust usc the camcra only to providc somc- 
thing to draw froin, as he would draw from a 
model. The camera docs not see in the same per¬ 
spective or proportion as do the two human 
eyes. Being a slavc to the camera usually leaves 
the stamp of the photographic on a man s work. 
If you nse photographs, sqnare them off and 
draw, but always draw, don't trace. 

I once knew of an artist who was asked to do 
a subject away from home, when all his copying 
paraphernalia was back in his Studio. For once 
he was forccd to draw. He went through torture 
before he had finished. The drawing never was 
good. He had never realized how much he de- 
pended upon his crutches. He went back home 
and started drawing in earnest. The slave to the 
camera never really knows how bad he really is 
or what his work lacks, until he can see the dif- 
ference of real drawing on his own drawing 
board. The way he works is a man’s own busi- 
ness, but it should be poundcd into the novice 
that his greatest hope lies in his own good free- 
hand drawing. 

When, by dint of hard effort, we succcd in 
getting construction and contour, tlierc is somc- 
thing eise, closely related to both, which we 
must bc constantly thinking of. That is char- 
QCter. Character is the thing that distinguishes 
one object or person from any other. Usage 
brings charactcr to an object; experience brings 
it to man. Character is alway a singularity. Pic- 
torially, character is a fonn that belongs to this 
subject and no other. It is form in a particular 

place, under particular lighting conditions, from 
a particular viewpoint, with particular effect. It 
is something immediate, caught as if at a glance 
— the set of the features at that moment, the look 


of the eyes, the moulh, the planes of the face 
in that lighting, all having to do with circum- 
stances then and there. llere is where the camera 
can catch valuable information. But before the 
camera clicks, the emotion and appearances all 
must bc present—feit within the artist and trans- 
posed to the model, or existing in the model and 
recognized and caught by the artist. Then, 
through the whole effort, the artist feels the 
thing he wants to express, the thing that makes 
him want to say something with his pencil or 
brush. Such fccling has a way of getting into the 
technica! expression, the handling of the me¬ 
dium. Sonictinics the artist is not even conscious 
of it, but it still contributes to the succcss of the 
work, simply because the feeling is also con- 
vcycd to the spectator. 

The study of clothing and drapery does much 
to add character, the hands, the shocs. The ges- 
ture, in corrcct spacing and drawing, docs its 
part. And yet gesture is really construction and 
contour, planes and values. A portrait sketch is 
about one hundred per Cent character, which 
means accuratc spacing of features, planes, and 
contour. Character cannot bc achicved without 
all the elements of good drawing. Real presen- 
tation of character lifts the artist to the top of 
his profession. 

Finally we have the most important element 
of all, which is consistency. Consistency cm- 
braces much. Consistency is really truth, as rec¬ 
ognized by that intelligent pcrccption we all 
have, artist and layman alikc. Consistency, tech- 

, means that lighting, proportion, perspec¬ 
tive are so handlcd that all elements bclong to 
one particular subject and no other. There is a 
consistency of purposc, when all things press 
home that purpose. There is a technical con¬ 
sistency of treatment, so that all parts of the 
subject sccm to bc done by the samc hand, in 
the same individual way. I do not mean that all 
surfaces should he handlcd as if made of the 
same material, or with the samc kind of strokes, 
but that all parts have a unity of approach and 
vision which organizes tlie subject into a single 
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THE FIVE P’S 







PROPORTION 

The three dimensions 


PLACEMENT 

A position in Space 


PERSPECTIVE 

Relationship of viewpoint to subject 


PLANES 

Surface appearance as defined by light and sha 
dow 


PATTERN 

The deliberate arrangement of the tones of the 
subject 
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THE FIVE C'S 






CONCEPTION 
A rough indication of an idea 


CONSTRUCTION 

An atteinpt to establish the fonns from life or 
from basic knowlcdge 


CONTOUR 

The limits of forms in space, according to view- 
point 


CHARACTER 

The specific qualities of individual units of your 
subject in light 


CONSISTENCY 

All the essentials of construction, lighting, and 
pattem, organized as a unit 
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cxprcssion. Lei us see the artist himself coming 
through bis work — his fecling about it, bis joy 
in doing it. If tliis is achicvcd, llie work will 
never be considered imitation, for it is not an 
imitation. When vve think of consistency, tlien, 
let us tliink of the unity of all the elements 
brought together into one whole effort. Ihe 
artist won’t go wrong when he can see the big 
truths, or what hc fccls to bc the big truths. Tf 
bc look.s for the big planes, the big lights and 
shadows, the big values and relationships, he 
will do a l>ettc*r job. One can easily get lost in a 
lot of little trutbs without seeing the big ones. 
The leaf compared lo the bulk and mass of the 
trec itsclf is the diffcrcncc between big trutbs 
and little ones, or between big Vision and cyc- 

sight. 

Now let us takc stock of all these elements. 
You may have realized tbat wc have now added 
five more, all beginning witli C tliis time. They 
are conception, construction, eontour, charaeter, 
and consistency. So we have five P’s and five C’s 
— wliicb sbould help you remember tbem. Tbey 
are illuslratcd on pages 18 and 19. 

Kepeat the names of these elements over and 
over in your mind unlil you memorize tbem, for 
tbey will always bc the guiding lights to succcss- 
ful drawing. We will not sncceed witb tbem all 
every time, nor will every single drawing be 
successful, but w'e can look at each drawing to 
see in how many of these elements the work 
qualifies. A drawing fails l)ecause of failure in 
one or more of the elements; analyzing it to find 
the source of failure points to our errors and 
difficulties. Concentrating on these elements 
keeps us on our toes, and little by little our work 
improves. In our intelligent perccption we have 
a guide to visual right and wrong as good as 
our sense of moral right or wrong — perhaps 
better. We can be taken in much more easily 
through our cars than through our eyes. Have 
the courage to bclieve in what you see, as you 
see it, and to draw it that way, even if Jim 
Jones sees things another way. That is what 
makes each of you an artist. Art is eertainly a mat¬ 


ter of cqual rights; nobody has a eorner on it. 

In organizing the material in the book, I have 
placed perspective first, because I believe it is 

casicr to learn to handle linc alonc before get- 
ting into the coinplications of planes and toncs, 
which are meaningless without dimension and 
perspective. In art schools, a subjeet is usually 
set up before us, and we simply have to draw 
what is there. But when we are out on our own, 
the subjeet is usually not there. It is not too hard 
to draw a cubc that is set up before us. But what 
we must learn is to draw an imaginary cube at 
any eye lcvcl, to fit into any set of circumstances. 
The importance of tliis will be understood when 
you know that almost any objcct may be drawn 
in perspective froin a cube or block, sincc that 
represents the over-all three dimensions of any- 
thing we draw. Even a sphere fits eompactly into 
the cube. The cube or block may be thought of 
as the box that will fit around anything in the 
universe. Knowing the proper way to draw the 
block leads us right in at the front door of per¬ 
spective. The bnilding is the outside of the box. 
The intcrior is the insidc, and wc must know 
how to give it dimension and measurement, 
when thoseare needed. They usually are needcd, 
if only to keep the figures on the flcx>r, in propor- 
tion to the walls, doors. and furnishings. When 
buildings and figures occur in the same subjeet, 
wc need dimension and scale. 

It is simple to place a figurc at any given spot 
on the floor or ground plane, in corrcct propor- 
tion to other figures, but over and over even 
high-ranking artists fa.il to achicvc this, and the 
result is a bad job, as even John Doe can see. 
When different eye lcvcls appear in a drawing, 
the artist has probably failed to rcconcilc the in- 
consistencies in the various pieces of copy from 
which he is working. He may not even be aware 
of the inconsistency, but the people who see his 
work will have an uneasy feeling that something 
is wrong, though they do not know what. When 
all is right the public really clucks over a thing. 
When it is wrong they are usually just silent. 
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EVERY DRAWING HAS A HORIZON 




Anything we draw, no matter what it is, is af- 
fected by the eye level and viewpoint from 
which we draw it. The eyc level is the horizon 
of the picture. It may be above or below the pic- 
ture plane or may cross it at any point. We must 


know how to relate all forms and their contours 
to an eye level. In a photograph, everything is 
related to the camera lens in the same way, but 
the artist cannot depend lipon the camera. He 
must know perspective. 
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The succcssful artist must kccp them clucking. 

I pcrsonally believe an artist can develop a 
sound individuality in his work only if he knows 
how perspective, light, and shadow tmly affect 
the basic forms. Then it is not too difficult to 
pcrccive the relat.ionship of all otlier forms to 
the basic ones. The artist must know the differ- 
ence in the quality of diffuscd light and direct 
light and not mix the two within the same sub- 
ject. So many artists get involvcd in tricky tcch- 
niques, which are well and good if all eise is in 
order but can cover up just so many sins and 
no more. Technique alone will not satisfy that 
intelligent perception of John Doe’s, and if we 
want him to write to the magazines and say that 
he thinks our work is good, we can’t depend on 
techniquc. Form is form, and in any particular 
lighting every plane in a picturc must have its 
relative valuc, or the wholc fails to convince. 
The wrong valuc incans that the angle of the 
plane is not what it should be, and thereforc 
the form is incorrect whether the contours are 
right or not. 

Let us consider for a moment what made the 
great artists great. In almost every case they 
were masters of form, which means that they 
had to be masters of light on form. Light and 
form were no different then. The artist of the 
past had no elippings or camcras. They had to 
find out from life. By observation and study they 
learned truths which are still staring us in the 
face, but which we do not know or see, because 
we think an F.2 lens is going to takc the wholc 
heavy business off our shoulders. We actually 
have twenty times the opportunity to produce 
mastcrpicces that they had. We are not both- 
cred with making materials, or sketches, or 
studies from life. The truth is we are just not 
bothered. We are neither craftsmcn nor con- 
tributors. The only Iegitimate excuse the artist 
of today has — and it s worn thin — is lack of 
time. But where is lack of time taking us? 

To know is the surcst way in the world to save 
time. An error in perspective can usc up more 
time than any artist has. Bad planes and incor¬ 


rect modeling can ruin a man’s chanccs so fast 
that the time saved may be spent pounding side- 
walks. When a painting or drawing Stands as a 
great tliing down through the ycars, with gen- 
eration after generation of new spcctators, I be¬ 
lieve there is a positive reason, which means 
more than the name sigued on the canvas. Those 
artists were great because they came so close to 
the truth of Vision, because they had great un- 

derstanding of naturc and her ways. To stand 

before a Franz Mals is an experience. It is life, 
brought down through the years to von. The 
woman in the white cap and frilled collar is a 
living character, and we see her before us just 
as Ilals saw her. Shc almost speaks. Through his 
vision and mastery wc are living in a time before 
wc were born. There is nothing wc do not com- 
prehend. No explanations are needed. Wc need 
know nothing of art to feel and appreciate the 
grealness of the work. I cannot believe that 
Franz Hals will ever be outmoded. Ilis works 

will be mastcrpicces as long as there are pcoplc 
to sec them and the paint and canvas hold to- 
gether. 

No man can successfully draw or paint a head 
until he can render the surface of a spherc in 
light. If he cannot feel the rclationship of the 
round cd forms of the head to the spherc or egg, 
the rendering will not have solidity. In the ma¬ 
terial in this book wc apply the light on basic 
forms to the figure and the head. For a little fun, 
wc even give solidity to comic drawings. It is 
possiblc to make even a comic scem to exist in 
light and shadow, with nothing but imagination 
to work from. 

The time that von spend practicing on essen- 
tials will not be wasted. Supposc you were asked 
to draw a series of columns, spaced 10 feet apart, 
set on cubes measuring 5 feet cach way, with 
some figurcs Standing at the second and fifth 
columns, and the bases of eight columns going 
back in the distance. This is very simple if you 

know perspective. Which would takc the most 
time, to hnnt up such a building, takc photo- 
graphs, develop films, make prints, and set the 
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EVERY DRAWING IS A PROBLEM OF DIMENSIONS 
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TIIE FUNDAMENTALS 


assembly on a projector, or just to sit down and 
draw it? Almost daily, lack of knowledge of sim¬ 
ple perspective can hack away at an artist s time. 
The amount of motion and time which you save 
by knowing how to solve your problems far ex- 
ceeds auv saving by the projector. The niore you 
lean on your crutches, the more your strengtb 
ebbs, and soon you cannol get along without 
tlicin. No artist can ever save time bv not being 
ablc to do for himself tbe tbings bis camera <loes 
for bim. Never let that camera get beyond being 
a source of information. \o lens in the world 
is a real draftsman; that skill bclongs to tbe 

artist himself. 

Line drawing and painting actually simplify 
and stress the basic rclationship of tbe forms. 
Tbc leg or torso is actually better as a ^ 1 1 11 tl 
sbape. witb just enough anatomy to niake it con- 
vincing, tban as a photographic replica of every 
hump and buinp of the muscles on it. We must 
lcarn to subordinatc mueb of wliat tbc lens sccs. 
We are really conccmcd more witb light and 
sluidow and bulk or »nass tban witb wliat the 
camera can give us. Photographs witb several 
light soiurces, which is tbe way most commercial 
pbolograpbs are made, defy every principlc of 

good drawing. Thcrc is no autbcntic form in 
them; it bas beeil brokeil up in nieaningless light 
and sbadow; and good drawing is cssentially a 
Statement of form. 

1 should like tbe young artist, as he starts 
working on tbc material in (bis book, to consider, 
beforc discounting wliat nature bas to offer, 
what it would be like to be blind. Tbink wliat 
light and form really inean to us. Tbings that 
seem so commonplace are really tbings ofbeauty. 
Strangely enough, wben they are well drawn 
they seem even more beautiful, for they have 
beeil sei apart froin tbc endlcss multiplicity of 
nature. A good drawing of a thing can be more 
intcrcsting tban tbc thing itsclf, for it conccn- 
trates attention on aspects which tbe layman 
probably would not sce. Flowers in a vasc are 
beautiful, but seen witb tbe painters vision they 
can be even more beautiful. A head is just an- 


otlier person to tbe layman imtil it is beautifully 
drawn or painted. 

We have no lack of material. Plus all the 
tliiugs in nature, wc have all tbc man-made 
tbings that have bccome a part of modern life. 
We have tbousands and tliousands of effccts, so 
many wortli setting down, so inany worthy of 
study. The artists of loday will all have had tlicir 

4 * 

vesterdav before too long. Sonic of you students 
will be in tlicir places. You will be living in tbe 
same simlight tliey lived in, willi all of nature 
now yours instead of tlicirs. You will live among 
new names and faces but witb tbc samc kinds 
of people doing and thinking inucb the same 
tbings. To appoal to tliose people you will have 
to give them credit for intelligence, for aware- 
nc-ss of lifc and nature. Crudity and distortion 
will not be any more apprcciated fifty ycars 
bence tlian they are now. If von can achieve 

J * 

trutli, no man can discrcdit you. 

1 caimot helieve that art devoid of funda- 
ineutals, structural knowledge, and some sort of 
beauty, can endure. Sincc we as human beings 
cannol do otlierwisc tban live witb nature and 
her laws, I wonder if art can do otlierxvise. I 
belicvc that tbe artists of the future will know 

mueb more about nature tban we do, and that 
tbc knowledge will lead to groater art. Increas- 
ing umlerstandiug bas led to tbe principles we 
usc now. Ia*t us attack the material before us 
witb tbe fccling that additional knowledge can 
bring only added power. 

Thcrc is littlc about peneil techniquc that can 
be taught. Put it may be a help to tbe Student to 
understand some of tbc tbings bis peneil will 

do. 1 liave always favored a soft peneil and do 
not like to use different grades or bardnesses 
witliin the samc drawing. I like a large lead, 
sbarpeued to a loug poitit, capable of Standing 
considcrablc pressure. The point may be laid 
nearly Hat on tbe paper by boiding tbc peneil 
under the band and using tbe arm and wrist 
ratber tban tbe fingers for tbe stroke. Tbc tip 
of llic point may be used for lines, such as out- 






6Jd/t b/te baue form es/ab/cs/tecL co>e 

ca/t b/te/t butld ok bJossurface rowtes. 


«ce o/t/a Itj/d catt 
brtx, eve Mtusiduda 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 


lines orcontours, and the flat sidc for shading or 
grays. For the cffcet, see pagc 24. The drawings 
in this book wert; done with the Eagle Pencil 
Company s Prismacolor Black 395 to obtain good 
blacks for reproduction, since all dots on a linc 
cut must he black. 

Different papers give different effects. The 
paper used for these drawings was Coqnille 
Board, a grainy paper meant for this kind of 

reproduction. 

There are also carbon pcncils, crayons, char- 
coal, anything you want. Drawing is drawing in 
any medium; select the one you like best. You 
can btiy large pads of lavout bond paper, which 
is not too thin and transparent. Gct a box of 
kneaded rubber, or the plaslic type of erascr. 
The pcncils I have used do not erase readily, so 
for a while it inight be best to stick to the regu¬ 
lär graphite or lead pencils. 

Mv only Suggestion as to the technical usc of 
the pencil is to try to avoid scratchy, small, and 
thin-lined strokes for your grays and blacks. 
They persist in looking amateurish and fussv or 
furry instead of suggesting an area of tone. 

To do the perspective problems, you will need 
a fairlv wide drawing board, a T square, and a 


triangle. You need not get a complcte set of 


drawing Instruments unless you intend to ink in 


your drawings. A pair of dividers and a pencil 


t 


cornpass will sufficc. Any rulcr will do when 
working to scale. 

The problems of lighling on form can best be 
solvcd by working from lifc. Tf yon must work 
at night, any artificial light on your subject will 
give you the cffcct you want However, keep the 
light simple, using one source. Draw anything 
you wish for practice — some old shoes, some 
pottery, some vegetables, fruils, pots and pans, 
hotllcs, bric-a-brac, toys, books, dolls, anything 
at all. It is all form with light on it, and all pre¬ 
sent interesting problems. 

To keep your practice from getting too boring, 
perhaps one evening at perspective can be fol- 
lowcd by an evening of drawing from life or 
copying some of the drawings in this book. Try 
once in a while to draw real people — some 
ineinber of your family will posc for you. Spend 
an evening with comics — they are fun to do. 
There is plenty of material all about you. Do not 
try to make masterpiecos, just sincere studics. 
Save your work for later comparison. 

To leam to draw is to draw and draw and 

draw. 

Note: If you wish to copv any of the drawings 
shown here, for practice, you may do so. How¬ 
ever, since the book is copyrighted, no part of it 
may be copied for reproduction or sale. 
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The pages of this book that are devoted to 
perspective should not l>c considered a side 
issue by anyone vvho is seriously interested in 
drawing. It may be hard to see tlie connection 
between planes and vanishing points and the 
kind of drawing you wish to do. But there is a 
definite connection, for anything yon draw is 
related to a horizon and vanishing points, even 
tliough it is not always ncccssary to draw tlicin. 
If you intend to makc a living at drawing, by all 
means learn these things now, and do not have 
them bothering you and your work for the rest 
of your life. Even if you are drawing only as a 
hobby, the knowledge will enable you to do 
much better work. Remember that anything can 
be drawn within the cube or block. Even tliough 
you don’t draw the actual block, you must feel 
the perspective relationslnp of the figure or ob- 
jcct as it would be within a block. 

Experiment witli real drawing by drawing a 
thing first with blocks. See how much more real 
construction you get into it. You will later see the 
tic-up between lighting and perspective, which 
are much more closcly related than the average 
artist realizes. 

Art students are as pronc to underestimate the 
value of the study of perspective as music stu¬ 


dents are to underestimate the need of practicing 
seales. Both Foundations are necessary. In draw¬ 
ing, the eye is as important as is the ear in music. 
Musicians who play only by ear are never as 
accomplishcd as thosc who can also read music. 
Similarly, an artist can draw by cyc alotic, but 
he will never draw as well as one who knows 
fundamental perspective. The handicap is un- 
necessary in either case. Since the knowledge is 
available, why try to struggle along without it? 
The dilTiculties of not knowing are always much 
greatcr than the effort of learning. 

The problems in this scction are not child’s 
play. They rcqulre considerable application. But 
the time and effort reejuired to digest this ma¬ 
terial thoroughly will pay dividends throughout 
your whole carcer. Although many of the im¬ 
portant principlcs are presented here, space ob- 
viously does not permit complete coverage in a 
book of this kind, and I cannot possibly answer 
personal letters on problems of perspective. I 
urge you, therefore, to Supplement this book 
with some good texts on perspective. A simple 
one to understand is Perspective Made Easy by 
Ernest Norling; you will find others in book- 
storcs and art Stores. No subjcct is more worthy 
of the artist’s study. 
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THE SQUARE 

Let us Start with thc beginning of all good draw- 
ing, proportion and dimcnsion. The square with 
its cqual dimensions is extrcmcly important, as 
the following pagcs show. From the square we 


AND THE CUBE 

can construct nearly all other forms in perspec 
tive. The square is a basic means of measure 
ment. We must first learn to divide the square. 
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The drawing above shows the square laid flat on 
the ground. All ground plans begin with this. 
We can now build the cube on the square. The 
sides of the cube are divided like the squarcs at 
the top of the page, but now are shown in per¬ 


spective. In the drawing above there is some 
distortion because the vanishing points had to bc 
placed a littlc too close in Order to show them 
both on the pagc. Try drawing somc cubes cor- 

rcctly. 


THE CIRCLE AND TUE CYLINDER 


By means of the divided squarc and thc cube, 
we can draw the circle and the cylinder. VVe use 
a compass to draw die circle. The circle in per¬ 
spective bccomes an ellipse. We can draw die 


ellipse quite accurately by using thc divided 
square drawn in perspective. This is valuable in 
drawing all round or cylindrical forms. 




THE CYIINOER IIM PERSPECTIVE 


To draw a circle in perspective, we first lay out 
a divided square. We draw the arcs around die 
four sides, making the arcs cut just short of the 
halfway points between A and B. Now by draw¬ 
ing ellipscs on the top and bottom sides of a 


cube or block, we construct a cylinder in per¬ 
spective. The vanishing points for a small object 
should bc spaced wide apart. For large objects, 
they can bc spaced closcr. 
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THE CIRCLE AND THE CONE 


The cone is built on thc circle in perspective, built with thc cone as the basic form, such as 

and thc circle in perspective is of course con- the wine glass, hom, etc. 

structed within thc square. Many objects are 





Rentem her ilta/ hol/t yasttsA. 

inj jootnirs wüst be/occciec/ oh. 
iüe jcihos IrcJy /eye/ Itorc zo/t. 




Later you will draw freehand, but at first, when 
you are leaming the basic principlcs of drawing, 
you will always nccd a straight-edge to get cor- 


rect perspective. So get a T square and a triangle 
and makc all the lines true and straight. Careless 
drawing is thc surc sign of thc amateur. 
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THE CIRCLE AND THE SPHERE 


Since a circle fit$ within a square, a sphere will 
fit within a cube. First divide the cube, then 
draw the circle plan in perspective horizontally 
across the middle section of the cube (Fig. 1). 



THE CIRCLE PLAN 


THE DRAW ING BELOWiHOWX 
THE CIRCLE PLAN LAI D OOT ON 
THE MID-HORIZONTAL PLANE 
AND ONC OFTHE DIAGONAL PLANE/ 



FICURE ONE 


Then draw die circle plan on the upright diag¬ 
onal planes. The length of these planes is deter- 
mined hy the perimeter of the horizontal circle. 



pigure twö 

7HE CIRCLE PLAN LAlP ON ALL PLANES 
TH US PßODUCING A Ql V IpEDJPHERE 



TWO iNTeRXECTINO CIRCLEf 
WITHIN A XPHERE 


VVhen the circle plan has been laid out on the 
mid-horizontal plane as well as on all vertical 
planes which pass through the vertical axis, a 


perfectly dividcd sphere will rcsult. The oontour 
of a sphere never changes, though the lines of 
division arc affccted hy perspective (hig. 2). 


tfÜRDGCK LDU,*.i.Ai iitiuJäCE CiH. 
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ROUND FORMS WITHIN THE BLOCK 


What is true of the cube and the sphcrc is also 
true of any elongated block that will fit around 
any rounded form. Any such form can be drawn 


in accurate perspective by using this basic ap- 
proach. First draw plans of the middle planes 
of the block. 



the miopl6 plane lenothwi/e the middle plane 

C ROATW | s E 




The drawings here indicate the soundnessof this 
approach to good drawing. The whole principle 
of perspective drawing is to enable the drafts- 
man to get at the inner construction and to re- 
late all sections or parts to a single viewpoint. 
The mcchanic builds from plans which are cross 
sections through the object. These are usually 
flat plans like the two at the top of this page. 
Having such plans, we can draw them to a hori- 
zon and vanishing points, showing the object in 
three dimensions. 
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THE BLOCK APPLIED TO ROUND OBJECTS 

The circle and the block can be applied in any objcct in any position within your subject. 
drawing many different objects. If you can draw Draw the block lo cqual the height, width, and 
the block in perspective, you can draw almost depth of the form. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT THE BLOCK CORRECTLY 

In case you are having troublein drawing blocks approximate this. The perspective dcpth* of thc 
correctly, the drawings below will help you. Re- top side of the block deterinincs the perspective 

member that ellipses narrow as they near the deptli of the bottom side. 

eye level. Studying a real object will help you 
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BLOCKS OF SPECIFIED DIMENSIONS 


Here are two ways of constructing blocks of ceding page. In the one on the right, we estab- 

specified dimensions. In the drawing at the left, lish a measuring line touching the near corner, 

the dimensions are laid out on the middle line then carry the units to the base line. 

or axis, using the procedure shown on the pre- 



l/N IT/ ARE PROJBCreOTÖTHE FRONT 


PLANE Of THE ©LOCK 

When you can produce a block of specified di- you will usc for the rest of your lifc. We pro- 

mensions, you have the basis for drawing any gress from this to othcr methods or measurcment 

object accurately. You are urged to practice this in perspective, 
until you can do it, because it is a procedure that 
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MEASURING DE PT II BY MEANS OF DIAGONALS 


The drawings below show how to spacc off 
equal units in perspective within lx>th horizontal 
and vertical planes. This is valuable in drawing 
evenly spaccd units that recede toward the hori- 
zon. It will enahlc you to space corrcctly such 


things as units of rüg designs, fence posts, telc- 
phone poles, trains, window panes, Blocks in 
sidewalks, building Blocks, bricks, roofing, wall- 
papers, etc. 
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DRAWING TO SCALE 


Every artist should know how to draw to a scale. 
Scale drawings usually require the division of 
vertical and horizontal planes into squarc feet or 
square units. By the plan shown here, we can 
quickly divide such planes into squares of any 


dimension. Here we take a unit of 10 by 10 
feet. We measure with tliis unit as far back as 
2500 feet, which is as much as you will ever 
need. This is very valuablc to you. 
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DIAGONALS IN SINGLE-POINT PERSPECTIVE 


It is very important to understand what is meant 
by a single-point perspective and two-point per¬ 
spective and how the planes and their diagonals 
operate in cach. The hasic plan for single-point 


perspective is shown below. Although we do 
not need all the diagonals for purposes of mcas- 
urement, we should know how to choose the 

ft 

ones we need. 
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Single-point perspective exists when the 
base lines of the objects or planes in the 
picture are parallel to the horizon and at 
right angles to the line of vision. This 
means that the objects we are looking at 
arestraight in front of us, not at an oblique 
angle. Obviously lines parallel to the hori¬ 
zon cannot converge to a vanishing point 
and therefore have nonc. In single-point 
perspective there is only one main vanish- 


V P 

of DIACTJ. 


VftRTlCAL 

PLANE./ 


ing point for all receding parallel planes. 

sually located at or ncar the middle 
of the horizon. Ilowever, since the diag¬ 
onals of thosc planes are oblique lines, 
they vanish in two points. Diagonals of 
horizontal planes vanish on the horizon. 
Diagonals of vertical planes vanish in a 
vertical line drawn through the main van¬ 
ishing point. 
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DIAGONALS IN TWO-ruiw 1 


drawing below, while it appears to be com- 
ited, is simple when you understand it. We 
s divided a block into scctions of four units 
, side and carried all the diagonals to their 


proper vanishing points. This is seldom ncces- 
sary, but it illustrates the basic plan for diag¬ 
onals in two-point perspective, and is important 

to know. 


>1 

BRnCAL S\ OßJ“ 




TXre baf/c worktK#p/axo/hüO’fMt 

tfote Ma/d/ce raxu/artfpouttfof 

diaaoKaJs o/rerttca/p/fftef fy' 1 * 
a rerhea/ draus*. /V 

oteter vastuücHj fsoüdf ofzH£ o/ocr. 


r/?ectire 


p VBBTIC&I. JtPBJ 


OlAffJ OF 

MOfttZONTAL 

s> d*s 

VP 


/il V N 


r 


/ 


/ 






> /V 


DIACONAL/ OF 


DIAGONAL OP 

VERTICAL Jl O Ä/ 



The vanishing point of the diagonals of the 
horizontal planes is located on the horizon. What 
is true of diagonals on vertical planes also ap- 
plies to inclined planes, as wc learn later, for 
their vanishing points also fall on a vertical line 


through the vanishing points of the vertical 
planes. It is nccessary to study the drawing care- 
fully to locate the diagonals of any particular 

section. Try drawing this. 
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EQUAL 


IN PERSPECTIVE 


By the samc method of measuring dcpth by row of objccts that arc constructed within equal 

means of diagonals \ve can also rcpcat a solid blocks. Remembcr that all objccts can be drawn 

block, as shown bclow. This is valuable in draw- within blocks. 
ing buildings of repeating dimensions or any 



r /^L£ dt^aoottczl okattty sic/sof llt<3 l/o* 
re p^ciltLtta c/eptlc ^eczsc/repietcrs. 

clar cUclc^okoJj ort parallel plattes o 


k mcll/ &e ased /or 
A B attd CP are sivt- 



VP OF OIAGJ* 

OF WHOUC/IDE 
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UNEQUAL SPACING OF SOLIDS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Measurement of unequal depths in perspective 
becomes very simple if wc usc a vertical and a 
horizontal scale. The scale is a right angle at- 
tached to the ncar corncr of the first block. Such 


an angle can be attachcd to any object, thus 
setting up a scale of measurement for all vari¬ 
able heights and widths. 
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<v//potfeis Aeioco to ttteafurcn<y poeni 






ofc2.u out tko seP ct.ru.tts co/dtkr or tke otHtbs c 
' ( Jlt/f is ike konzon/a/sea/e) 


dt.kr of tke ochcAs oh t/üs /um zontxz/ lc*f& 
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/foto io c/rctcu rarcab/e sjoactxqr ooit/tcst a 

scfitj/e h/oc/e or otfitifr 

/aty out andyoroyecf a//streu sure osefittf /rosst 
tfee y'ertcca/ or Aorszottfra./ J’Ccz./g . 

kr 7Ae trtecwuj'tHjyrocrct cczj< Ae 
y>t<zcedfo tke reyk t or /eff o/tüe 

Ti _ r«rtccafScaJc,Au.t dose. 
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NORIJTON 



VP 


HORIZONTAL J"CALC 


.Measurements for all spaces may be set by 
choice or taken from a plan or scale elevation 
and laid out on the vertical and horizontal scale. 


They are then projected in perspective in the 
manncr shown in this drawing. 
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SIMPLE PROJECTION IN PERSPECTIVE 

Here is a very simple method of projecling di- ings are projected to the base lines by nicans of 

mcnsions and spacings in perspective. The top two mcasnring points. The vertical spacings are 

drawing shows the front and side elevations of transferred to the vertical scale of the perspec- 

a house. The dimensions of these create a ver- tive drawing and projected to the vanishing 

tical and a horizontal scale. The horizontal spac- 


points. 
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desc^/t/a a sca/e. 



ßrtuxj A/ca corstars 

Aoyet/cer u/cA/c 
pa^'a-//e/ A/nes. 


BsAaA/islt a Ztortzo/t oot/U Au/o 

vaKtjAüto/oocrtAs saA coo // 
apar-A P/ace o. rrceasurAncf 

poc/tA o/c eac/c s/de o/Alte 
ver Al ca/ sca/e. lau ouAAZte. 
/cesaAAf o/t Alte verA-tca,/sca/e. 
&xre/td Aase Z/nes Ao vcutisA lk<? 

poiuts atbotU reykt and Zeft. 
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PROJECTING THE VERTICAL SCALE 

The vertical scale can be projcctcd to any part comcr of the Steps, along the base line to the 
of a drawing. In the drawing below it is more middle linc, which bas l>ccn projected down 
practical to place the scale in front of the mid- from the front elevation to the mcasuring line 
die of the building, so \ve move it from the front or horizontal scale. 

















ARCHITECTS’ PERSPECTIVE 

This is the way an architect renders ground spacing of units can be achicved with accuracy. 

plans and elevations in perspective. This knowl- Note that another point, called the “Station 

edge makes it possible for an artist to draw any point/’ has been employed hcre. 

building to scale. Both vertical and horizontal 
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rfittt a//ZAe spaces 
aZ ZAe sZaZco/t pocrt 



Orato fres /ron< ZAe s/a/tost 

pottiZ /o ZAe Aonz-ott jo ZA<z/ 

i/tey arepara/Ze/Zo ZAe stc/ef 

o//Ae cjroutte/p/ojc. 7Aese/ifteS 

coiä uta/te a r«?AZ asty/o a/ {/(je 

s/a/(OKpoutZ Otto/ tut/l Zocrz/e 

ZAe yasufAcKypottc/saZcere Z/iey 
cross ZAe /cor/zoAt. 


VP 
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PO I NT 


/erZicaJ KieafuretsceK Zs are 

proyecZec//ro/K e/etra/toKs/o 

ZAe /KeasurtKp Züce oko/ZAsk 
Z o Z/te lC<2K(S/tLKC7 pO£*c/s. 


7Ae s/aZ/oKpotnZ represeK/s /Aepost/iost oZ/Ae oAsenser. Ars Z coe 
/ay ödZa yrottKc/p/ax czkcZ p/ace Z/aZtoAa/erer asty/e coe cAoose 
/o rteuc /Ae Au(Z</(Kp /Je c/rop a rer/c ca//(Ke c/oirK Zro/st /Ae c/ose 
corster. /ZZ Z/as cor/zer coe a/so <Zrau) a Aorsarosc/a/Ziae Z? represescZ 

ZAeptc/urep/a/te. /fAoKt zo/t cczk Ae esZaAAfAec/ a/ a/ty Ae t<yA/ 

aAoze a yrouKt/ Z//ee, Ao/A crosst/cy ZAe rer/tctt/. 7Ats rer/tca/ 
Ae co/st es a /steasttrt/ty /Ate. Je/asZa/torpoir./ Ae Zote ZAe yrottet/ 

Zt/ce. Zt/tes at/Kt/ty a//Ae s/a/ioxpotx/are c/rato/t /rosst ZAeyrettstt/ 

p/a st Zo ZAe ptc/urep/aste. ZZZ/spactey tr ZAe/tproyecZet/ Zo ZAe Aase Zutes. 
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AHCHITECTS’ PERSPECTIVE 

In this drawing we have a rather complicatcd this odd shape. We are concerncd here with set- 

ground plan. But remembering that "any form ting the ground plan on the ground plane, using 

can be built within a box,” we make use of this a single ovcr-all height for the building. 

truth to simplify the rendering in perspective of 



exteKc/ec/ fo täe 6ase6 k es, or täe üneito/u cA. rcot out!& 
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SCALING YOUR PICTURE 


This is an answer to perhaps thc greatest puzzler 
in perspective drawing. By this method the 
base line of the picture may be sct at any dis- 
tance from the observcr and an accurate scale 


set up in square fcet, or othcr units, for the 
wholc picture area. This gives l>oth vertical and 
horizontal scaling. 



HOIlliON 



(2 FT 



FIG.I 


Aectarq/efAaiaKq a 
JUtular dcaqora f 

cui/f epua/eack Mer 

7 THE PLAN THE PLAN IN PERSPECTIVE 

From AAe peo/rteAre ca/Aru/A AeresAocou } toe Aearn AAa^one AafAAAep/c/ureared 
o/AAe qrouudpAaue/fAaAe/t up bya d/sAarce ejualAo Atr/ ce AAe Ae/qAAoAAAe r/e/rpa/tA. 

Examp/e: AöAeu /ie/o/Hp AAe Aorizox Aro/a aAe/ykAo/sixfeeiCE/qJ), o/te Aa/A AAe 

yerf/c/zAc/AsAa/ece Ao AAeAor/zo/t u/c/AAe AaAett up Aq AAe AcrsA Au/eAre AeeA. 


EXAMPLE OF TINGLE-POfNT PER/PECTIVE TCAUNG 

THOWING A GROUND PLANE VI E WED FROM A HEfCHT OF EICHT FEET 


vpAno 

VIEW POINT ) 


Dracoutq ntcu/ be 
c/o HG U€ H&rerse. 

Grourtdp/ast map 
be tri den.ec/ and. 
vertica /plane or¬ 
test dea uptvard 
or projectod to any 
pari of- fkepicture. 
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Stnce tke vertica,/ 
tieiqkt se/ecfed 

isöft., fkelute tß, 
cukicSt crossesfke 

rerfiazt sca/e at 

fke /uztfnraypoott 

ob4ft, cui// iK- 

dicaAe a deptk 
of/6ff. ok AAe 

qroustdp>/ajte. 



HÖR» roisf 


Picture ezreez nuu/ Ae 

chosen uu/k ditinc/tf 

placed a.s desirod 

orer t/ie sca/e drauu/tf. 
X// units nun/ b e pro- 
jeefee/ orexfertUad 

bqusiny diajo/uz/f. 

Jca/e af oru/maJ 

draus cstq unzS 


'/ 


to /-O" 


TAL LV FROM POINTT ON THE OATE LINE 


HORIZONTAL /CALE 


fe/ect AetqAA/or a r/e/opouct. Estabhfk a Aor/zou AArouqA AAe utefrpootA CostrArucA 

m • / / m / • 4 j j / j y / yy / 9 • j j - w t s / 




jecz/es. 


Pr aas AAe Aorczos/AzAAß AAroupA AAce Aa/f&aypo/stA oAuerAccaAsca/e. (osts/ecA 
a/A u/t/As Ad AAe rasusAistqpo/stA (tu AA/s care, AAe r/ewpo/scAj. frecAperpe/td/cuAzr 

u>Ae/e l/ste ABcrosses Aase A/ste. ßeeduce areas Ao square AeeA A>q us/stq diaqouaAs. 
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SCALING YOUR PICTURE 


Scaling the ground plane for two-point perspec¬ 
tive requires the usual two vanishing points set 
wide apart. The horizontal scale is set on or bc- 
low the bottom line of the picture. The vertical 


scale is practical when plaoed at the near corner 
of the first square. The horizon can be set at any 
height you choose. 


TWO — POINT PER/pECTIVE 


7Ae verttca/sca/e fr used on/tf 
for Mearurtny uprtqA/f fo fAai 
fAeq eot/l be ftt scaJe cucfk fke 
qroujufloäh. Uni ff ofbofkfcaks 
tuusfbe equaf fo eack ofker. 


7/te veritcal scaSe can be projeefed 
fo anq poinf on fke qroundp/ane 



I o 

HORI ZONTAL 


Es/ab/tsk /wo reeasur/ropofr/s, orte oft eack s/de o//ke rech ca/rc<z/e y ereu/y 
spaced or/bebo/rczokr/eip). Erort poir/zero es/ab/sb base fores fo bo/b rarisb- 
trypotr/s. Correc/ bortzor/alsca/earc/f /o reac/t base/res Oft bo/b sic/es 

/ ; siespo/r/try a/ AI Ps. 7 /usMarks o/furz/s irperspec/are or bo/b base I/res 

Ex/estd/kese umfs fo bob/t mmskiry poir/s. ////er you bare es/abbsbed'sone 
syuares, you car /oca/e /be rasus/urypocr/ob/be c/iayora/s or /be box/zor. Efoxe 
{quares w///be markeefob/af/be dtayora/s cross um/ lires fo tite ramsbirypocr/s. 
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SCALING THE INSIDE PLANES OF THE BLOCK 


The vertical and horizontal scales can be used running in the other direction, for width or 

to scale any plane. Once we have the unit lincs depth as the case may bc. All diagonals of sim- 
running in one direction, the diagonal of any dar squarcs or units will have the same vanish- 

square in Crossing these lines marks off the units ing point. 


/IN(JL 6 - POINT PER/PECT 1 YE 



7 /t fite drt2wut<p ajboze //ze /of/ocuczzyprob/e/x tr azorfedouf 
Prato a raozfc /a hy 27^/2 ft afztorzfta/*ye/eis<?/ } uzt/lt 7 co 0 
/teures j/aztdczf^ 2s f/apar/ ? lk stzüf/e-poi/tfperspec 7 tve. 
fo/ufzozt: £staf>/ts/i a rerfcca/reale ott a fortzo/tfzzlreale. 

Mas/ /Teere 0t/tzz />ofuzu/f f? le eyua/ott loUt sc dies. Je/ /Tee 

/tozvzo/f 4/s/tjltf/y Zerr /Tazt 6 rerlteafTee/ Je/ raztirntzt^ 
pot/tl <7/ ot/ersec/ton o/hortzozt aztd rer ft ccJreale . Co/t- 

zeeefJtoztzo/tf<z/uzet/s fo Iß fr/ab/zrk dep/l 0 /Irr/ryuare 

foof. Draaz ettafozeal /o portzo/z. 'Äcr erfal/trltes l/P o/fke 
dtajozcd/s /or allrecedc/cy uztetf azedolro erealer 0 ctztt / 

9 tys>//. Repeal f/us uza/ tut/lt e/tatjo/talr as sJco/^/c. 
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SCALING THE INSIDE PLANES OF THE BLOCK 


Here the previous problem has beeil changed to 
two-point perspective. This amounts to a change 
of viewpoint. Instead of looking straight down 
the middle of the room. the observer lias moved 


to a theorctical position to the right of the fig- 
ures. Only two walls are now visible. The full 
length of the room cannot bc shown. 


TWO - POMNT PERSPECTI VE 



HORIZONTAL /CALE I S DROPPEO BELOW ßOTTOM LIMIT OF PICTURE. 


7Jte squarttty offof M/e jrowte/p/a/te ; tx/Ae drawttty abore, t/xtat/e stxcp/erfy 
effab/tf/tt/ty Two KteasurtKf pot/tTrpxe To TAe Uffaxt/otte To TAe nyftf of 
TAe verftca/ sca/e. 7/te /cear oor/cer ofTAe rooxt tst/roppec/ Te/oto TAe Tot- 

Toxt Tt/rttf of TAeptefure. Tf/ufr o/t TAe fortro/efa/scafe arepropecfvcT 
t/p To TTte Ta re /t/t es of TAe floor bp coxxecTt/tp TAext To /Ae Two xteas- 
ttn/ey pot/tfr. f?p TAe use oT c/tapox a/s , toe cux tttarA offrewatJttKp tott Ts. 
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SCALING AN INTERIOR FROM ELEVATIONS 


The importance of being able to scale inside 
walls and floors should bc obvious to anyone in- 
terestcd in good drawing. VVhen you can do this, 
you can draw any interior and any furnishings 


within an interior, keeping all things in scale or 
proportion to each other, and you know what 
size a figurc should be at any spot in thc room. 



ly 


Sl OE WAL L 


REAR WALL 


fs/a/Ask <2 rerMca/sea./e. Mar/: o/fAeiyA/ ofm/eHded ufaJ/ /jc 
fee/. Bs/ah/itk a/cortzox cuffctt/? rerf/ca/sca/e a/deu'r&d Ae/yAf. 

£r/aJ?/tsA ra*t/jkixf poi/t/j af riqAf ascd /ef/. fraco /Ae Base A/ce /or 

/effcoa// to *"t<jAf v<zrttsA/*co/zoirtf. Cor*cec/rerftcaJd/r/siOKS to /Ae 
isafitisAtxx? potM:/. Bs/aJb/es/ldeptA offirst square. //:e /Aedcapoxa/of/Ae 
first j<?u.<zre tvrcar/k off 3 sguares. fu rtfter di afo/taJs cot// esta f/zs/c 

a/Z o/Aer ux/ts. ZZotAejatne u/dA reaj'cüa// os/H^/eff ra*usAirf/?oir.t. 
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HOW TO DRAW A CURVED SURFACE IN PERSPECTIVE 

The problem of drawing a curved surfacc in which can be scaled off in units, froin which the 

correct perspective is ofteil puzzling. A simple curve can then be put into perspective, 

solution is offered bclow. A ground plan is madc. 


j&y occtapla/ta/tke curve. 
ß/ock ßoßmffuare u/ats. 
MarA a üouc/tvAevevev AAe 
cur re crof/efßce AortzoxtaA ; 




HORl/OM 


P/ace utai/arpootts 

ou /ke yrouxdp/art 
/uid out ix perJpec/tye. 
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SIMPLE PROJECTION 


This is a simple but very valuable bit of working 
knowledge. Any drawing or design can be 


practical for such things as lcttcring in perspec¬ 
tive, wall and floor designs, or placcmcnt of any 


squared off and projected in perspective on a design in any flat plane of your subject. 
either a vcrtical or a horizontal plane. This is /1 \ 
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REPEATING A DESIGN IN PERSPECTIVE 


Any design can be repeated in perspective. 
• Simply square off the design. The squares serve 
as guide lines for the points to be followed. By 
laying out such points on the squares, you can 


23ra.co u jUock a^ouuef/ke cfas/tpst <z*zc/f u/cfivicfe 



HORIZONTAL PROJECTION 

/au oudpoitt/s toherever i/ce cf es itfsi crosses Z/te d/visiOK /i ko f of^ /ke /Zock. /tau oll Z 
scuti/arpoutfrs o/c Zke cfivisiosi ft«.es o/ZZueM oc/c m perspective asskoum öe/ew. 


rcadily approximate the position of the points 
on the divided rcctangle in perspective. Draw 
diagonals to repeat the blocks. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

The ground plane is always considcrcd as a level plane, have thcir vanishing points on that hori- 
plane Stretching out to the horizon. All other zon. Inclined planes vanish above or bclow the 
level planes, or planes parallel to the ground horizon. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

Drawing roofs is a problem to one who does not ishing point of the building. The inclined edges 
know perspective. A roof, being an inclined vanish above or bclow the horizon on a vertical 

plane with two edges parallel to the ground, has line drawn through the vanishing point of the 

two vanishing points, The edges parallel to the building. Many artists do not know this. 
ground plane vanish on the horizon at the van- 




Hete we teure tkree butlducjf. Note iüat ZZce rtctye oZ t/ce 

rooZ oZtbcu/ctuco (Dir aZ rcoZcZ tztteZesio ZZce oZZcer Zwo. 

#7 /// / / // •' •/ / < ✓ // • / • ✓ • 

fro/K txerro/tr co* 

ZotrarcZ ourletZ. . # . 

ZZtrouoZt ZZce ZeZZ ra/usZccsca poctct oZZZce occZ/cZctc 




e^KUli UZ riyfCi CCßCyteJ to tszzr otrusr wu, 

3 rtcer ZZce tdscZZe ec/ye oZ Zius cvoZZtcc/cres \ 
7ZereZore d stcusZractcsZt Ztc a Zette drz&wsc 






arroco). ZZce rcstZZestetes oZZZce roo/Z oZ Zui/dt/cy 

(S) are crcZctcect Zo wäret ZZte rcyZct, so ZZcey rasttsZc oc ct, 

yerZeca/Zette ctrauttc ZZcrouyZc ZZce rcyZtZ rartsZccscy poc/ct. 
ZtZe cotcscc/er ZZce tcear or rcstZ/e pZasces oZ ZZce rooZs 
cts s/opesty upcuareZ a/cct ZZce Zar or cjcrcs c Z?Ze pZasces af 
sZopcrcy dorrst crczrzd. ZAerts/ore ZZte /ortecer rarctsZt et- 
Zo re ZZce Aortrosc ettedZZce ZaZZerZ>eZow. ZZepxtsc Zto+c 
oZ ZZce ratet s/utco potscZs O/c ZZce rerZtcaZ Z'tte cs c/eZer- 

tftZsteeZ Z?o Z7o& <zscy/e oZ ZZceyaZasce. ZZ ZZczZZer ro oZ 

coouZet ra.tctsZc sceczrer ZZe ZcortZcosc. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


The pyramid and similar forms are exceptions to 
the general rule, in that they have no vanishing 
points except those for the base lines. A conical 
form has no vanishing points except those for 


the block inside which the form is constructcd. 
VVe must always build such forms from a block 
in corrcct perspective, since there is no other 
way to relate them to the horizon. 


/ 


/f/Zc/rou/uiff />e/oa> s/ewt /rovt /Ae sowie tu/o raHsuAitcfpos/t/s 





//us fort SCPff 



Pi/ramicta/roo/s uwe 

buitt oh <z wt£</c//e t/*ce 



7Ae pt/sautid 

ccct c/oii/At 



’7ke /rtawsasct // a /ailt-out 

frta/tpu/or- roof 




(fercu/ar roofs izre 

Acic/f front. /Ae A/ocf 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


We must undcrstand that inclincd planes do 
not vanish at the eyc level or on the picture hori¬ 
zon. The horizon has only to do with level planes 
and planes with edges parallel to the level 


ground plane. This is confusing to the average 
Student. Ascending planes always vanish above 
the horizon. Descending planes always vanish 
below the horizon. Try to remember this. 


6JA&A Ad do co/ce/t AAe jrouxd’pAaste fr, /e ve/ 



In the drawing above, the road descends and 
then rises over a hillside. 1t then appears to drop 
over a crest into a valley below. This is accom- 
plished by drawing the road in sections, eaeh 


with a different vanishing point. As the angle of 
each section changes, the vanishing points are 
raised, then dropped, to follow the contours of 
the ground plane. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


The problem of drawing a down grade 
spcctive becomes simple once you know the 


drawn through the vanishing point of the level 
planes. Note that there are two horizons. The 


basic principle. A downgrade has its vanishing upper one is the “true horizon ” The lower one, 


rpendicular 


not being an eye level, is a "false horizon. 



FAl/£ HOR»70 


Lookin g Downhill 


Since the roofs and floors of buildings are built 
on level planes, they vanish in a point on the 
level horizon. The sloping planes vanish in a 
“false horizon,” above or below the ground level. 


The “true horizon” is always at eye level. Note 
that figures on the hill have been scaled to the 
lower horizon since they are affected by the 
slope. 
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Looking Uphill 

The roofs, floors, Windows, base lines, and all clined plane. Figures on level planes are always 

other level planes vanish in a point on the true scaled to the true horizon, as shown at A and B 

horizon. Any plane that is a part of the slope wherc the figures are stationed on a level cross- 

vanishes in the point above on the false horizon. ing. Figures in Windows or on balconies are 

As before, the figures are scaled to the horizon scaled the same way. 

of the slope since they are stationed on an in- 















































INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 

It is important to know how to draw a stairway risers. The treads all havc thc same vanishing 

in correct perspective and how to project figures point on the horizon. Scale the height of thc 

upon any Step. This is not difficult to do. The risers to the figure, as shown in the drawing be- 

plane of the stairway locatcs all the points of the low. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


Here we rcverse the problem on the prcceding 
page, but we can still scale all die figurcs from 
the one at the bottom of the stainvay. Note that 
we still have the two lines which give us the 


si/.c of the risers and treads as they comc up the 
plane of the stairway. The figurcs are in approxi- 
mately the same positions. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


An artist may be faced with the problem of 
drawing a tilted object. The object may be fall- 
ing, blown over, a squared object resting on an 


inclined plane, or for any reason not be in align- 
ment with the horizon. There is a simple tech- 
nique for solving this problem. 



Ztrj/ er/aA/e sA a ztzfit/sA c/tcj pot/t/ orc. ZAe /rate 

Aoptzou. 7Arou<?A /AaZpo/zt/ c/mut /Aeasttp/e 
aZ coAtcA /Ae oAyec/ ts/oAe ZiZZec/. 7/cts Zt/ee 

tot// Ae /AeAof'tzofit c/i/Ae /(7/ecZ a/yecZ /Votr 
/uftt /Ae t/ra/ot/tp <2fitz/ c/rtzco a. zt<^A/- artp/e 

t/ototc Z/'O/st /Ae tcetu Aortzo/t. /ro/*t /Aar/ 
c/Zi <2 co a/to ZAer'Z/fite a/fi'tpAZ attp/es A> es/a/- 
AsA a Aase //fite /or a 6/ocA. Co/ttp/e/a /Ae c/t - 
fifteficf/ofics o/Z/ce A/oc/r totZAttt coAic/c /Ae 

tote tfitp/efi^specZ/ite. J/racu 

/Ae oAjec/ Zo t/s Aortzo/t es///Ztueze Ofic a /eze/ 
p/a fite. 7ke za/etjAtfitp potfit/ sAoa/c/ Ae <zZ 
/Ae potfit/o/crosstfioj 0 / /Ae Zwo Aozczo/cs. 
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INCLINED PLANES IN PERSPECTIVE 


It is important to know that any object which is The angle of ascension Starts below tlie horizon 

not parallel to the ground plane has its vanishing and comes up through the ground plane and 

point either above or below the horizon. The through the center of the object. 
drawing below shows an ascending airplane. 


A/oio : 7Aere £SSo/*to dcrAos^to+t 

ist -Mus drawtxy du.e to Aaroaj -io 
p/acc Aüe rastiskcxq pocstt-Joo 
c/osd ift Order AojAtotyctonT/uepopt 



op a i rpla kj e. 


r 7üe czirp/aK<? /sc/racdtt t&a pottc^ 

p/a:cee/ 6e/o£v T&r Aorc^ott. 7&e vartts/c 

a poi/t/ost AAe Aortzost sc/nce AÜe/s- &cA<p<?S 
czre pctra/Ze/ Ao 2 tA& gramste/p/tzree-. 
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PROJECTINC A SOLID TO ANY 

Sincc any objcct can be constructed within a 
block, the mcthod shown on this page will en- 
able yo« to duplicate any objcct for placement 
at any other spot on the ground plane. The pro- 


POINT ON THE GROUND PLANE 

portions will be correct according to position 
and distancc from the first objcct. The plan is to 
draw the block first and then the objcct within 
the block. 


MORI 2 QN 


\S 

\ 



fr/tl / /rsk your hortzo/i czscc/ 

/coo aJic/e/y spucec/rams/ciny 
ponctr. PtcA a fpo/(ß) otc f/ce 
yroutCc/p/ane atec/c/rziui oje 

op/io na/ i/ert/ca / /me ('AB). 
jDra.tv your first cu/be fcotol). 

Nocopiep spots (ß*. ß'.e*') 

frtzne; a>//*e& fronte 3 //eru i 



frect a stecup>erpen ct/cufar 

uf & * //lisesta/b/tf/ies f/c& 

Aefy/c/ ofA ß ot/Aczt Spot. 

fb.cS ss fAe frontcomer* o//Ae 
/teeo ci/Jrs. /Vocoprojeef: /in&s 

frone a///Ae Corners ofcuAel. 


Draw a// cubes to tüe sattee riqA/anct /&// 
vcuccskctey poctctj CrotsAoune o/e /Ais payo). 
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PROJECTION OF FIGURES 


Any vertical measurement, including thc hcight 
of a figure, can be projected to any point in the 
picture. If the measurement or figure is to be 

shown on a plane higher than the ground plane, 
it must be elevated to that plane. This is done 


by projecting the measurement (A and B) to a 
spot against the elevation and lifting that meas¬ 
urement to the elevated plane above. Use a pair 
of dividers to lift the measurement. 



/J is top poM, B ike koitotptpoitft. 


Author'sNote: Especial attention should begiven 
to this pagc, bccause thc principles of projecting 
measurements as applied here are of extreme 
value to every illustrator or commercial artist. 


The following page shows how the principles 
apply to subjccts in which thc figurcs are at 
different levels. Figures must be in correct pro- 
portion to one another. 
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PROJECTION OF MEASUREMENTS 

Everything in a picture has a relative size ac- this drawing was madc without modcls or copy, 

cording to its position in perspective. In the the relative sizes of figures and other units are 

drawing below, the height of the boy (1) has convincing becausc the perspective is correct. 

been projected to several positions. Although Study this carefully. 







PERSPECTIVE IN THE FIGURE 


No matter how much you know of anatomy and 
the construction of the figure, you will not he 
able to draw figures from imagination until you 
can relate the different parts of the figure to a 


horizon or eye level. Sometimes it is helpful to 
think of the various forms as they would appear 
as blocks — square instead of round. Then round 
them out. 


I 


(2// Ute 
are c/racott 
6&/oas 



Perspective will /toi leaclc 
ijou. ko tu io drau) ike ftejure, 
hui tjott cart ytever c/r<zw ub 

wititoui perspective ! 
Perspective lk tke ftqure 
Kteasts i/tezi cd/parts are 
re/aired io act eye /eve /. 



PROJECTION OF FIGURES 


One of the simples! and yct least observed rules 


a 


key’’ figure and scale all others from that height. 


of perspective is tliat all figures on the samc To do this, draw a linc from the feet of one figure 

ground plane must be related in size. To be sure under the feet of another to the horizon. Then 

of the corrcct relation, establish the height of a carry a liue back to the first figure. 



LIMB 

the 


HACK 70 
O'CuLAn 




tfeiyki oftcji/re t sAeu-ZtZ ft rs/be ef/u/>J/sAe</c/ojc 

/» Aui/e/ücy* ci A'etf -/upt/fe t/ou. ca>t. p/a.ce 

u Me kj /optsre ajo/toJcer*? o*c /üe yrottKcf p/asve. 

7kouc Me rpoi c/toreK Aor a/tee/Mä, ruM*. a,/ü<.e 


Zipene, 

ujcaJet' ZeeZ e/Aey ZtyKrv Zo /Ae Ao*Z*ojc . ■ 

iZ Z>aeJc omr ZeearZ oZAey Zcyc/sv Zo 



4J * cs/qJo/ls/c&S' ZZcjs AeicfA/cZxeu) AcApt/n?. 


FIGUR CT MAY BE PROJECrED ON LIN EX BARA LLEL 70 THE HORIZON 


Zok fo 


f 



The Rule for Scaling Figures on the Ground Plane 

All figures of the same height, when Standing the horizon at the same vertical point on the 


on the same ground plane, will be crossed by 


figure. 
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PROJECTION OF FIGURES 


When it is so easy to scale a figure to any spot 
on the ground plane, such errors as those shown 
below are unforgivablc. If the fcct of a figure do 
not show, any portion of a figure may be pro- 


jected, as, for cxample, the head and shoulders 
of the man in the drawing below. Remember al- 
ways to scale your figures. Don’t guess — you 

can’t. 
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VP 


Pet/pech vepro res /ttatc 


larye ror 


buddttty. %ir // a rertf coßbtftoH error. 


% 



/{/4c//oemfaz tttcztc 
/fwccoc/o iz>o sm*2,//* 


\ 


\ 
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FIGURES ON INCLINED PLANES 


When we know 


points 


same 


figures on an inclined plane becomes 


same 


-1 w 

slant, the perspective is worked out in the man- 
ner shown in the diagram below. The diagram 
shows all the necessary vanishing points. 


VP OF ROOF 


HORIZON OF frOOF 
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* 


\ 
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VPOFHOO/e 




\ 


■/ 




A 


* 7 / 




Op 


y / HOQIZON 


JkocvLKCj kocu the fi.cju.res o/t 
iHie roof ut ike dra. u/tacj be/ouj 
euere Jca/ed ut perspech ue 


VP 









FIGURES ON INCLINED PLANES 


The projection of figures on hillsides can be 
very puzzling if the principle is not understood. 
The drawing below offers a simple solution. 
Whenever the plane changes as it goes around 


HORIZON OF FRONT INCLtNE 


i'l 


5 ECQN O 


hoki^° n 




the hill, wc draw to a new horizon. To keep 
only one horizon would continue the same plane 
at the same incline to infinity. 




I X 


A . 



4 . 




TROE HORIZON (THE CY6 LEVEL.) 


( 7/t flas dmujiuff u)e kaueprojecTe<A 

fiqures on a*COmpounc/ usc/(t*e' , i 
cokielt nteans ütaf iüß utc/ine 
is ttcac/e up of several pla^ces 
of cU fferenrb cutp/es. SfucAy tÜ7f • 








REFLECTION 


Many artists do not realize that a reflection does 
not duplicate thc perspective of the original. 
The perspective of the reflection is that which 
the actual object would have if it were inverted 


and placed in the position of the image. Though 
the proportions are duplicated, the actual draw- 
ing is quitc different. 



A reflection is not a reversed tracing of the thing 
reflcctcd, but is an image with its own perspec¬ 
tive. If you turn the drawing around, the differ- 
ence in the angle of view becomes apparent. 
The figure and its image attach at the water line. 
All points of the figure must be projccted down 
to a similar point on the image, which is directly 
below. Both the figure and its reflection are 
drawn to one vanishing point on the horizon. 
Any movement of the water affects the reflection. 


Dept/c ofref/echofc (f eycaz/ &> 

/t ec offcjur&abou'& 


WATFK UNS OFNBT 


WAT C R LI H C OP PIOURt 
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REFLECTION 


The artist who is not skillcd in perspective may 
have diiBculty in drawing a reflection in a mir- 
ror. The drawing below makes the process 
simple. With a fair knowledge of the figure a 


reflection can be drawn without copy. Study 
this drawing carefully to see how all parts of the 
figure have been projected. 


Vrcuo a. C/routtc/jT/tte (2ftc/ carrcf et.//poett/s 


derojf, //ja cii 


*1 


a./s io 



r/A*uL 


£ £* ' £_ 


iV 


+iy 



HO R/ZOM 




m,e p/<z*te of i/oe *Pccs~ror ct/coctys czppeczsj' /beffoe Jrxzlfujczc/ poo/tf 

/ J // W / ' ' ' , ✓*. / * / ' // 7 / 


Je/ouecft /Jte, tmsf/ec/eci Lt*tczj& elfte//Jas //jcore or o/ysc/rs//sa/ec/. 









COMMON ERRORS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Distortion results from having both vanishing 
points within the field of vision, or too closc to 
the object. If the objcct has a right angle at the 
near corner, the base lines must makc an angle 


greater than a right angle on the drawing, since 
a right angle can not be represented by anything 
lcss than a right angle. The drawing below 
shows this common error. 
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/Z//paraZ/eZ 

p/a.*tes/tutft 

ua/txsk ot/ke 
jzutte poutt 
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ko/izo/t. 




O/cZfr 
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picture, Zar Züe kor/zo/t 
is ZZce eye or Gz&oera. Zet/cZ. 



/%/j-s/Zo, 
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üJrotaj 


i 


P/sZorti oh cause c/ 0v 


rast isZaty? poodsfaöiy 
setr /stuck too c/ose. 


/7/toay/ urake 
okject ü c/rator. 
ykt-<zry/e 


tk<it a rcakt-ary/c o/t Zke 
c o/tSuZerao/u u/ic/er t/t a/t a. 

Z/te c/rau/t/ty, to a^otS tSisZort/o/t 



OMO. 

P/rtortio/t tfcausec/ 

Zy /totpZac//oy totk 
ya./ttskucy pot/t ts 
o/t a-ZeueZ ZtorizoK. 


7aJ>Ze Zoo sJtou/S Zoo 

cJt c/ep/Zt torcts 
tioKSo 


c/ose 
tke Zeor/zo/t 
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COMMON ERRORS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Too few artists follow the simple plan of project- 
ing figurcs to a horizon and a vanishing point. In 
perspective, figures are no different from fence- 
posts and no harder to scale correctly. It is easy 


to scale any vertical unit or mcasurement to a 
horizon, but the failure to do so occurs again 
and again in otherwise good work. 


ÜJro/c/p 


/ 
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a 


/kers hoth Cou/d 

okÜccjojhc Croustd 


Cdrotuf: 
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i ' 
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/'erspective protze $ /um /<=> 

be jrfaM<Jvuf s*t <z /oo/e! 
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7o correc/r.' Mabe sure //toi\i/ce 
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p/a/ce adbbe sassco rerbccaJ 
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axdifxorasd addcejbaj/c pr/x- 

cip/ef o/zfooddrasocxy.dTT/ce 
/e/T we Tiare Ta/rer. TTte/zrsd 
dooraxd azdcdoas as <z ueu £ 

a*td f 7yT7cei/se ofdüzyosuds, 
pro red TTozT: TTce, draxsscsoy 

akore caou/d Teure cstouy/c 

c/epTTc To repead TTte usccTr 

J/x iriutes! TdcTi/TTce ar/csd 

kttoujf Tcoou To xteafure depT/t, 
d dyucTe iwpoffib/e /or 
Tasr Toproduce cz cor read 
Tkree-d/suerMOra/ eTfecd . 


7 /ic 


be/oar Ts 6 sc sTre/xz kcscp Jctty/e QistT fhrrpecT/ve Too /Ar, 

//duz usud ad dte rcp/d ircz. cusbejCoe ka,v& TtzJre+t doo ssia.ez/c. edsrrb/t.. 
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Light on the Basic Forms 


When thc artist leaves thc study of line and 
secks to combinc light and shadovv, construction 
and contour, hc stcps into a new world. IIis 
drawings l>egin to take on a quality of existcnce, 
for through light and shadow we delincate form, 
and all thc visible world is only light on form. 

But natnre, until her ways and laws arc un- 
derstood, can sccm so complcx as to be ahnost 
overpowering. Usually her forms arc surfaccd 
with endlcss variations of texturc, and the rela- 
tionship of her forms, as well as of man-madc 
forms, to basic form is not abvays evident. So 
somc simple plan must be devised to hclp us 
understand the complexities before us. 

As an approach, we must simplify both light 
and form. The basic forms Start us on thc way, 
sincc they do not have confusing surface irregu- 
lartios or changes of color or texture. They arc a 
simple white, with a smooth surface, thus allow- 
ing us to look at the effcct of light uninflucnced 
by other factors. 

Thcre is no beiter place to Start than with thc 
sphere, which seems to be the basic form of thc 
universc. With thc sun lighting our universe, the 
spheres of all thc plancts are always half in light 
and half in shadow, but becausc the planets arc 
rotating on their axes, any single spot on thesc 
spheres moves from light, into shadovv, and back 
into the light, in the coursc of a single revolution. 
Sincc thc light on a sphere merges into thc 
shadow through gradually darkening half tone, 
the rotation of the sphere of our earth produces 
thc gradual darkening of the daylight which we 
know as twilight and evening. At night we have 
rcached the shadow sidc where the parallel rays 
of thc sun can no longer rcach us. At noon we 
are in thc middle of the lighted area, and at mid- 
night wc arc in thc middle of thc shadovv area. 

These facts arc the basis of all the light and 
shadovv that we shall ever dravv. On a lighted 
sphere thcre is a highest point of light, where 


the surface is nearly flat or at right angles to thc 
souree of light. That part collects more light rays 
than any other. This we call thc highlight. It is 
always at the sliortest distancc from thc surface 
of thc form to the light sourcc. As the surface 
turns avvay from thc souree, it collccts fewer 
rays and this causcs halftone. The edge of thc 
shadow then begins where thc light rays are at a 
tan gen t to thc surface of thc sphere. Thcrcfore, 
if wc have an cstablished dircction of the souree 
of light, we can approximatc where the shadovv 
beginx on any rounded or spherical form. It is 
always at the halfway mark aronnd the form. 

The first basic law of light then is: The light 
from any single souree must travcl in a straight 
line , and therefore can not rcach more than half- 
way around any round form. 

The next law follows from thc first: Any sur¬ 
face is lighted according to the angle of its 
surface in relation to the dircction of the light 
souree. The brightest planes then are cither flat 
or at right angles to the light. With every in- 
ercase in the ctirvc avvay from thc perpendicular 
to the light sourcc, thc value of thc plane darkens 
until it reaches the inaximum darkness, which is 
at and just beyond the edge of the shadovv. 

The next law follows in orderly scqucnce: 
Only a flat plane can he evenly lighted in the 
same value, sincc curving and rounded planes 
always produce the efject of graduated loncs of 
halftone. Here then lies the secrct of rendering 
light on form. The flat areas are flat in tone or 
value. The rounded areas are modclcd in gradu¬ 
ated tones. The way wc treat the area shows the 
observer rotindness or flatness, and thus estab- 
lishcs the identity of the form. 

The sphere or egg is the only form without 
flatness. The cuhe or block is without roundness. 
Thcrcfore the sphere or like forms can he ren- 
dered only in graduated tones , and the cuhe or 
block only in flat tones. All forms are composed 
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LIGHT ON THE BASIC FOKMS 


cither of flat planes or rounded surfaces, or a 
combination of the two. 

Now let us think of shadow. When a surface 
dips so that a rulcr laid on the plane cannot 
point at the light source, that area must bc indi- 
catcd as in shadow. That is why there can be 
shadows between lighted areas, as in the folds of 
drapery. In fact, any depression or indentation 
identifies itsclf with half tone or shadow. Any 
protubcrancc on the surface has lighter value on 
the sides facing the light and halftonc on the 
otlicr sides, and, if it is high enough, casts a 
shadow on the surface. 

Getting back to the sphere, let us look care- 
fully at the shadow side. We find that the dark- 
est part of the shadow occurs near the edge of 
the light. The shadow can be a flat tone only if 
there is no reflected light. This is the way we see 
the half-moon. There is nothing to light up the 
shadow. Ilowever, since everything in the light 
also reflects it, the shadows we see have usually 
taken on soinc of the reflected light of lighted 
planes ncarby, and therefore the toncs within 
the shadow are somewhat lighter than its edges. 
This darker edge of a shadow on a rounded 
form is what illustrators call “the huinp.’ Being 
darker, it tends to accentuate the brilhancy of 
the lighted areas next to it, and also to give 
airincss and luminosity to the shadow areas. 
This “huinp“ occurs only when the initial light 
has been reflected back on the object. Unless the 
reflected light is thrown directly back at the light 
source, this darker edge disappears, since it is 
caused by the fact that neither the light nor the 
reflected light can fall on the angle of the plane 
or surface at that point. To get this beautiful 
cffcct photographically, the fill-in light should bc 
pointed directly at the main light source, and be 
of not morc than half its intensity. This is the 
secrct of preparing good photographic copy 
from which to drato. 

Since any object may be inoved about in re- 
lation to the light source, and we may look at the 
object from any viewpoint, we can see light and 
shadow in any proportion on the object. If we 


are looking at the light source, we sec any object 
between us and the source in full shadow, for 
we are on the shadow side. If the light source is 
directly behind us or between us and the object, 
we see the object in full light without shadow. 
This is the effect we get in photographs with a 
flash bulb at the camcra. A drawing under those 
conditions would 1 h; composcd only of light and 
halftone, with the darkest darks at the edges or 
contours. If the object is placed at right angles 
to our position and to the light source, it is secn 
as half in light and half in shadow. If placed in 
one of the quarter positions it is either three- 
quarters in light and one-quarter in shadow, or 
the reverse. 

Undcrstanding thcsc facts, we can draw a 
sphere as if it were lighted from any direction 
we choose. By turning the drawing on end we 
can get the eflcct of the light source being above 
or below the spheres. Incidentally, the quarter 
lightings are usually more satisfactory pictori- 
ally than half light and half shadow. Ilaving 
cither light or shadow dominatc is more cffective 
than an equal divisiou between them. The full- 
front lighting is very good for simple or postery 
effects. It is used a great deal by Norman Rock¬ 
well, among others. 

The use of two light sources tends to break 
down the solidity of the form. Crisscross light- 
ing — light sources at both the right and the left 
of the artist — is cspccially bad bccause it breaks 
up everything into small lights and shadows. 
Outdoor sunlight or daylight is the perfect light 
for drawing or painting. 

The sphere in light and its cast shadow on the 
ground plane are shown on pagc 81. The central 
ray of light is a litic passing through the ccntcr 
of the sphere from the light source. The point at 
which this linc hits the ground plane is the Cen¬ 
ter of the cast shadow, which is always scen as 
an ellipse. 

Spheres A and B on page 82 show the very 
important difference between the effects of di¬ 
rect light with its cast shadow and of diffused 
light with its diffused shadow. ln sphere A, the 
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LIGHT ON THE SPHERE 
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LIGHT ON THE BASIC FORMS 


light and shadow are sharply defincd and posi¬ 
tive. On sphere B, the modeling is very gradual 
with no sharp definition. The lighling on A is 
characteristic of sunlight or direct artificial light; 
that on B of light from the sky withont direct 
sunlight on the object, or of the populär indirect 
or diffused lighting. 

The difference in these cffects must be taken 
into considcration by the artist. The whole pic- 
turc should have the effect of one or the other. 
If one tliing casts a shadow, all things must cast 
shadows. Ff one shadow is soft and diffused, all 
other shadows nmst rcceivc the same treatment. 
Otherwise consistcncy is lost. VVhen the effect of 
a drawing is bad this may be the reason. 

Figure 1 oji page 82 sliows the dlipscs of the 
form shadow and the cast shadow on the ground 
plane. Note the central ray through the middle 
of the ball to the middle of the cast shadow. The 
ellipses are drawn in perspective. Figure 2 sliows 
how a shadow may be projectcd to the ground 
plane when a sphere is in midair. 

Cast shadows of coursc require perspective, 
which niany artists fail to state corrcctly. With 
any cast shadow we have threc things to con- 
sider: first, the posilion of the light sourcc; scc- 

ond, the angle of light; and, third, the vanishing 
point of the shadow on the horizon. If the light 
source is behind us, we get the angle of light 
from a point placcd below the horizon on a 
perpendicular line dropped down through the 
vanishing point of the shadows. From this point 
we bring lines up through the ground plane to 
the object. The shadow is then located on the 
ground plane by drawing lines from the object 
to the vanishing point of the shadows. (Sec Fig. 
4, page 84.) When the light sourcc is in front of 
the object (Fig. 5, page 84), we cstablish a 
position of the light source, and. on the hori/on 
directly beneath, a vanishing point for the shad¬ 
ows. We then draw lines from the light source 
down through the top comers of the cubc. Then 
from the vanishing point of the shadows we 
draw lines through the bottom comers of the 
cube. The Crossing of these two sets of lines in- 


dicates the limits of the shadow on the ground 
plane. (Sec also page 85). 

The shadow from a cone is simple to execute. 
Draw the line of the direction of the light 
through the center of the base. Then divide the 
ellipse of the base accordingly. From the apex 
of the cone draw the angle of light to the ground 
plane. The point at which it meets the line of the 
direction of light is the point of the shadow. 
Connect this to the base of the cone at the half- 
way points of the ellipse (see Fig. 1, page 84). 
Figurcs 2 and 3 show the lighting worked out 
with a different direction shovvn in Fig. 3. 

The effect of looking into the light sourcc 
with these planes worked out is shown on page 
86. Page 87 shows the opposite effect — shadows 
rcceding, with the light source at the artist’s 
back. The effect of a suspendcd artificial light is 
shown on page 88. Here the perspective prin- 
ciplc is reversed, since the shadows vanish at a 
point on the ground plane directly under the 
light source. Theoretically they spread out to 
infinity and have little to do with the picturc 
horizon. This is really a radiating point to give 
direction to the shadow contours. Howcver, wc 
still have the three necessary points of the tri- 
angle formed by the light source, the angle of 
light, and the direction of the light, 
llomember: 

When yoti are looking into the light— 

The angle of light is the nearest point of the 
three and is located on the ground plane. 

The vanishing point of shadows is ot» the hori- 
z.on, directly under the light source. 

When the light is behind tjou— 

The angle of light is located below the horizon 
directly beneath the vanishing point of shadows. 

The direction of light is the line from the 
vanishing point of the shadows to the object. 
The source, not being visible, is not shown, but 
the angle is used to point backward to the ob¬ 
ject, and not beyond it. 

All points around a contour register as a cast 
shadow, and von draw those contours on the 
ground plane within a rcctangle (sec page 87). 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 
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Looking into the 

Note that all shadows recede to the same van- 
ishing point. The vanishing point of shadows 
falls on the horizon directly bclow the light 


Light Source 

source. By connecting any spot on the ground 
plane to the light source we gct the angle of 
light at that particular point. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 


Looking toward 

The small drawing at the lower right illustrates 
the proccdurc that was followcd in thc main 

drawing. The lines from LS (light source) 

through A, and from VPS (vanishing point of 


e Light Source 

shadows) through B, meet at the point of C. 
Thus C is thc point of the cast shadow. Always 
think of a triangle composed of light sourcc, 
angle of light, and vanishing point. 
































PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 



Looking awatj frotn the Light Source 

The angle of light is determined by lines drawn the ground plane. If you considcr the tree as a 

to a point placcd directly below the vanishing flat design in a squared-off block, the contours 

point of shadows. Any objcct may be squared of the tree arc projected to the ground plane, 

off in the way shovvn in the picture of the tree These definc the shadow. 

at the right above and the squares projected to 
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PERSPECTIVE OF SHADOWS 



Shadows from an Artificial Light Source 


Note that thc shadows all radiate from a point 
on the ground plane directly bcncath the light 
sourcc. This is called the vanishing point of 
shadows (VPS), even though it is not on the 


horizon. Such shadows do not diminish as they 
recede toward the horizon. Their length on the 
ground plane is detemnined by the angle of light. 
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Complex Forms in Light 


To thc layinan thc rcndering of form with 
light on it scems little short of miraculous. He is 
Iikely to talk about your great talent and how 
lucky you are to have been born with it. The 
truth is that he is unable to distinguish talent 
from plain observation and knowledge. Ile has 
never really analyzed thc way light works on 
form, though hc has leamed to rccognizc and 
accept thc proper effcct. When \ve point out that 
an indentation causes half tone and shadow, hc 
may shakc his head. But let there be the slightest 
dent in a fender after Junior has used the car, 
and hc will scc it as a dent as far as he can see. 
Any disturbance of a smooth tone is cither a 
smuclge of foreign material or a changc of some 

sort in the character of the surface. How quickly 
a spot on thc wall or a fabric is evident! The 
samc sort of thing happens in a drawing. 

If we put in a tone of dark where it should 
not be, the cffcct is that of a sinudgc. A light 
where it docs not belong is just as evident. It 
seems stränge to me that some art students will 
not draw objccts as they really look, for tliey ean 
sec the difference between lights and darks as 
well as anyone eise can. The chances are that 
they are not even looking for thc cffects of lights, 
grays, and darks; they must simply feel that they 

have to fill the space inside the outlines with 
strokes of some sort. They have scen that draw- 
ings are full of strokes, so strokes are their real 
concern, without much thought of what thc 
strokes are supposed to be accomplishing or 
representing. The whites on the subjccts have no 

strokes, since we are really leaving the whites as 
white. The grays have dclicate strokes to leave a 
gray where we see it as gray, and then the darks 
are put in with gusto and pressure to set off the 
grays and whites. 

The darks and accents really make thc draw¬ 
ing, because they are most easily seen. They 
carry thc punch. Any drawing can be reduced to 
a rcndering of halftoncs and darks oidy, since 


thc whites are already present in the white of 
the paper. So the practice of good drawing, be- 
yond outline conslruclion or contour, is first 
looking for thc arcas of light, then seeing the 
halftones and darks which surround them. 

Drawing is really difficult only to those vvho 
do not know what to look for. The placcment of 
contours is mcasurement and nothing eise. To 
find the planes of an objecl is to watch the angle 
of thc surface form as it changes, and then to 
record the tone or value caused by that change 
or angle. The drawings on page 90 show how 
easily thc cffcct of form and surface and even 
of thc material itself is defined by simply putting 
down the grays and darks as they appear. In 
diese drawings we are hardly conscious of pencil 
strokes or mannerisms, only of the usc of a pencil 
to render thc cffcct as seen. 

After awhile you Iearn to recognize charactcr- 
istic effccts, and they becomc much easier to set 
down. The Student should Start by setting up a 
subject in a good light and studying the effects. 
Bcgin with things that are simple in form and 
not too complex in texture. Take a piece of 
broken stone and try to draw it. Take some 
dishes or pottery, a ball, or a l>ox, or any simple 
objcct, and draw for thc cffects of lights, grays, 
and darks. Later, try something that has drapery 
— even thc youngsler’s doll. Or drape a piece of 
material over something and try to draw the 
folds. Crumpled paper is the best cxample of 
planes in light, halftonc, and shadow. 

Outlines should not be dark and heavy all 
around, but light where thc inside tone is light 
and dark where thc darks are. In fact, in some 
of the best drawings wc arc hardly conscious of 
outlines at all, the stress heilig laid on thc tones 
and shapes inside the outlines. Almost every 
light area has a definite shape, then the half¬ 
toncs have shapes, and finally the darks have 
shapes. They must be fitted together. Some 
shapes have defined edges, others have soft edges. 
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COMPLEX FORMS IN LIGHT 
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Careful study of this page will reveal the fact 
that any type of surface form can be rendered 
by duplicating the effcct of light and shadow as 
they occur across that form. Every material or 
surface has a charactcristic effect at any given 
moment. Every effect is made up of light, half- 
tone, and shadow. If we study the subject and 


can define those elements clearly and can then fit 

them properly within the contours, we will have 

re-created the form and also the effect of the 
material of which it is composed. In the draw- 
ings above, arrows indicate the direction of the 
light. Set up a number of subjects composed of 
a variety of matcrials and rcnder the effects. 
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Changing Light 

A subject like the one shown above cannot be 
drawn or paintcd convincingly without a study 
of thc light on its planes. The camera can give 
only thc intricate superficial effects. Wc must 
always search for the broader planes upon which 
this confusing detail lies. Since light changes so 


on Complex Planes 

rapidly, it is often practical to make a quick key 
drawing like the one at the top of the page, to 
record thc main planes of light, halftone, and 
shadow. This gives a basis for building the solid 

effects later. 
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Applying Light on Form to Comics 


If you are interestcd in comics, liere is where 
you can have a lot of fun. Once you get the 


"feef of light on form, and learn the way light 
operates, you can add light and realism to your 
humorous drawings. 


Supposc you have drawn a sphcre in its nor¬ 
mal etfect of light and shadow. Now begin to 
add fonns to the surface of the spherc. You do 
not have to finish the spherc first, but for a 
change draw some bumps on it. This principle 
was presented in my earlier book, Fun With a 
Pencil , but in line only. Here we attempt to add 

the living qualities of light and shadow. 

Light can be handled just as scriously on 
comic forms as on any other, for form is form, 
and light defines it. The sphere in the left-hand 
upper comer of page 99 and die drawing next 
to it show the plan of drawing such forms at- 
tachcd to the ball. Invent your forms as you 
wish, so long as you duplicate them on each 
side of the face. You can gain a lot of experience 
in lighting form if you get some modeler's clay 
or plasticine and build up some of these forms 
on a ball. Then set the model up in light, and 
draw the light and shadow as they appear. This 
will help you achieve a very convincing solidity 
in your drawings, and also develop your struc- 
tural sense. Any competent artist should bc able 
to model forms tliat he has drawn often, for 
drawing and modeling have such an affinity that 
to be able to do the one almost assures the abil- 
ity to do the other. 

In the deeply rounded forms, like the nose, or 
the smiling check, we are pretty sure to have 
some reflected light which causes the “hump 
at the edge of the shadow. Note that the darks 
come in the depressions—the deeper, the darker. 
We watch for the largest and brightest areas of 


» 


light on the forehead — on a bald head, on the 
cranium. A big nose catches a lot of light, and 
fat cheeks do also. The chin, if protruding, will 
catch its share in most lightings. We can make 
a chin come forward or rcccde by the way it is 
lighted, especially in a front view. 

Oil pages 100 and 101 I have given you the 
outline construction of some characters I have 
drawn. You can go on building such heads in- 
definitely, arriving at different personalities by 

varying the forms you attach to the ball. I per- 

sonally cnjoy doing these things, and it is amaz- 
ing how such fooling around helps you in 
seriously drawing heads. The lighting principle 
may be applied to the whole figure as shown on 
pages 103 to 105. 

Comic drawing is a fiekl in itself. Most comic 
artists stick to outline only, for the sake of sim- 
plicity. llowever, these artists also may never 
have studied the possibilities of lighting on the 
figurcs. Of coursc, when the drawings are to be 
reproduced in small size, therc are difliculties in- 
volved. But if a grainy board and a very black 
pencil are used it is not necessary to use half- 
tone reproduction. On such board the pencil 
may also be used in combination with pen line. 

For relaxation and real fun, there is nothing in 
drawing to compare with this type of creative- 
ness. The little wooden or plastic manikins avail- 
able at most art dealers can help out a great deal 
for poses and action. 

In comic drawing the construction and pro- 
portion will be mostly your own. Sometimes the 
more incorrect they appear, the funnier it makes 
tlre drawing. If the wrinkles in die clodies are a 
problem, get up and look at yourself in a mirror. 
Make a mental note of what happens in a sleeve 
or trouser leg. 
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Using a Manikin for the Study of Anatomy 


The best way to study anatomy is to set up a 
book of anatomical diagrams bcforc you, and 
sct up an art-store manikin alongside it. Draw 
thc action from thc manikin and thc muscles 
from the book. You can also make rough sketches 
of the manikin itself for general bulk and action 
only. 

Just copying anatomical diagrams does not 
seem very helpful to most students. The muscles 
must somehow be built upon a frame or figure in 
Order to get their proportion and relationship to 
thc figure as a whole. The joints of thc manikin 
arc usually balls of somc kind, and of course such 
joints must eventually be covered up. For this 
reason it is well to concentrate on the muscles 
of thc shouldcrs, and thosc of thc thighs, espe- 
cially at thc hips. Thcn study the ehest, waist, 
and buttocks. Next get the back, then the arms 
and the whole leg. To balance the manikin on 
its fcct requires about the same arrangement of 
limbs and torso that the human needs to hold 

its balance. 

The manikin is intended for line only, not for 
the study of the figure in light and shadow. The 
lighting on thcsc simplified forms is not enough 
like that on live modcls. Wc consider later the 
figure in light and shadow. 

Work in the life dass should be done with 
the anatomy book open. It is difficult to start 
drawing the figure from life without any pre- 
vious preparation. Upon entering a life dass the 
Student should have a fairly accurate idea of the 
proportions of the figure in heads, and in sixths, 
as illustrated on pagc 107. I have tried to covcr 
most of the problcms of figure drawing in a 
previous volume, Figure Drawing for AU It s 
Worth. 

Some instructors object to the use of the 
wooden manikin, since the action is only an ap- 


proximation at best, and there is no actual play 
of musclc to go by. This objection is sound, 
provided the person studying drawing has life 
classes available, the time for them, and the 
funds to pay for them. I gladly agree that any 
young person who intends to make a living at 
art should by all mcans attend life classes. IIow- 
ever, I believe that the manikin has an important 
use for the study of action, since a live model 
cannot hold an action pose for any length of 
time. Working from the manikin tends to loosen 
up the students figure drawing. Whcn an artist 
gets out into the active practicc of his art, he can 
seldom draw a figure posed as it would be posed 
in a life dass for twenty to twenty-five minutes 
at a time. The static poses of thc art dass should 
be much more for the study of light on form, 
values, and color. 

To get figurcs in action the artist is almost 
foreed to use the camcra, and many present-day 
artists have high-speed cameras for this purpose. 
Howcvcr, for an action picture, the artist should 
have a well-dcvclopcd knowlcdgc of the figure 
under the drapery. It does no barm to make the 
figure do something besides stand or sit, or per- 
haps hold a rod or pole. The pose or gesture of 
the figure does much to make it teil a story. If 
you intend to be an illustrator, you must have 
action in your work, or it will not be very suc- 

oessful. 

The manikin hclps particularly in making pre- 
liminary sketches or dcvcloping rough idcas 
which hardly warrant the expense of a model. 
A model can be hired for the last stage of the 
work or for thc material from which the final 
work will be drawn. 

The Student should of course use his own 
judgment. If he finds that the manikin hclps, 
let him use it 



DRAWING FROM THE MANIKIN 



Manikins are a great help in developing action figure. The line at the extreme left shows divi- 

in figure drawing, in that they can be put into sions of thc height of the figure of ideal propor- 

“still” poses no live model could hold. They can tions. One side of the line is divided into sixths 

be purchased at most art dealers. Their approxi- and thc othcr side into cighths. These two sets 

mate construction is shown by the figure at the of divisions indicate the important points of the 

right. For comparison, the figure at the left figure. Memorize these scales. 

shows the ideal proportions of the male human 
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The Figure in Light 


For somc reason many students seem to havc There can bc no fomuila, because every sub- 
their greatest difficulty in what they call "shad- ject has its own particular values, determined 

ing/’ This is probably because there is no such by the light, its direction, its brilliancc, and its 

tliing as “shading,” in the scnse they mcan. The particular effect upon the local values. But die 

term “modeling” is morc accurate. The Student Student can gain much understanding of light 

wants to add tone to outline, so he is likely to very quickly if he can learn to distinguish the 

put in a lot of mcaningless grays and darks be- diffcrences between areas of light, halftone, and 

tween the outlines. sliadow, and set them down. Even if die values 

^ hat he must do with tone is the saine tliing in a drawing are not true, the correcl Separation 
the sculptor does. The sliadow is a tone that is will give solidity to the drawing. Instcad of try- 

govemed in the first place by the value in the ing to match all the grays of a photograph which 

light. Things have what we call local values, you are using as copy, just look for the shapes of 

which means the material or substance is light, light, halftone, and shadow. Somctimcs there 

gray (or a color darker than white), or dark. are tones within a shadow whcre light is re- 

Put them in any light and die values keep their flcctcd; you must draw thcsc also, even though 

relationship to one another. A dark suit, for ex- they are submerged in a lower all-over tone, 

ample, would never be as bright in value as It is foolish to try to fake the lighting on a 
flesh, if both werc rendered truly. seriously drawn figure. Lighting is much too 

Whcn working with peneil we scldom attempt complicatcd and subtle to guess at. Either have 

to get all the values in scale as we would with a figure to draw from or get somc good photo¬ 
paint. Whcn dierc is bright light and strong graphic material. It may be hclpful to work from 

shadow we takc some leeway, but we suggest copy first, and from lifc later. Tlie ideal diing is 

some tone in the lighlcd areas of dark matcrials, to enter a dass in life drawing. Most classes 

making the shadow quite dark. For flesh, which work in charcoal, which is even more flexible 

usually is fairly light in value, we leave the than peneil as a material, for it can be easily 

lights as white paper, for the peneil does not erased. If you are studying the figure at home, 

give us quite the ränge of toncs from light to get somc charcoal, charcoal paper, plastic or 

dark that paint does. So in peneil drawing the kneaded rubber. You will also need a drawing 

best efTects comc from keeping the strongly board. Remembcr to keep darks and blacks out 

lighted areas very delicatc in modeling. Gelting of the lighted areas, except where you find ac- 

effects in die lighted areas too dark makes draw- Cents of shadow within or alongsidc of diese 

ings appear muddy or heavy. areas. Keep a long point on your peneil or char- 

When working in peneil, I try to think of coal so that you can use the tip for line and the 
about four toncs, starting just beyond white, or sides for tones. 

as light as you can state a gray, then a gray, a Get somc good books on figure drawing, and 
dark gray, and a black. Thus die whites are ex- some on anatomy. If you practicc a good deal 
treme lights, the delicate grays give some form on still-life drawing, too, you will draw the fig- 
to the lighted areas, the grays becomc the half- ure much bettcr. Light is light no matter what 

toncs, and the dark grays and blacks are reserved it falls upon, and it always follows the form with 

for die shadows. light, halftone, and shadow. 
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Depicting Oliaracter by Means of Lij'ht on Form 


The only way to capture thc character of a 
head successfully is to understand thc forms 
which make up thc particular individual. No 
two arc alike, so there can bc no formula, cxcept 
for construction, proportion, and lightiug. 

True enough, vvc can make caricatures with 
line only, but even in these the forms must be 
sccn, understood, and cxpressed. The whole 
head is thc result of the forms which combincd 
make up its bulk or mass. It is possible to cxag- 
gerate thc forms somewhat, which is what car- 
icaturists do, but, make no mistakc, these fellows 
can do that only bccause tliey havc a kcen sense 
of form. I have exaggerated some of the forms 
in thc heads on the following pages. By strcssing 
the shapes that are peculiarly characteristic, 
wc oftcn gct inoie than photographic likencss. 

Just as in the figure, we look for the big forms 
first — the shapc of the skull and thc face, and 
thc placcment of the featurcs. Then we take just 
enough of thc incidcntal to bring out thc char¬ 
acter. This is not a matter of tradng down con- 
tours, for most of the importance lies in the 
forms within thc contours; to make these forms 
exist, establish the cffcct of light on them. 

Sonic of thc heads shown hcre may not be fa¬ 
miliär to the youngcr generation, but tliey arc, 
or were, all charaetcrs. They includc Einstein, 
John D. Rockefeller, Hiram Maxim, Von Hin- 
denburg. Will Hogers, Churchill, and Adolph 
Menjou. To us as artists, these men, aside from 
their deeds and accomplishmcnts, arc so much 
proportion, spacing, a combination of forms in 
light and shadow. If we werc to shift one feature 
of any of these faccs, such as pulting thc nose of 
one on thc face of another, thc wliolc effect 
would be lost. If we can see the forms but can- 
not draw them in combination with everything 
eise, we might as well Start selling apples, as far 
as drawing successful heads of individuals is 
concerned. The old maslers, who had no Cam¬ 
eras, took measurements of faces and featurcs 


with calipers. Some, likc Sargent, succceded in 
training their eyes to measure proportions with 
a profoiuid degree of accuracy. Some students 
get everything too wide for its height; others 
make thc opposite error. Even the best artists 
must continually adjust proportions in their 
drawings, wlicn drawing from life. But the abil- 
ity to do so do^s eventually come with prac- 
tice. 

A much easicr and surer way of seeing the 
forms is by looking at the liglits, halftones, and 
shadows. These reveal the form though it differs 
in every lighting. Ilencc thc importance of sc- 
Iecting a simple and easily decipherablc lighting. 
We should know the direction of the light source 
on every inch of the surface. The minutc light 
from more than onc source strikes the same sur- 
facc, it upsets the scquence of tlie Operation of 
light as we know it. 

Studio photographic portraits are not too goocl 
to work from unless thc photographer has really 
clinched the form. The trouhlc is usually too 
itiatiy lights and crisscross effccts, which are 
most difficult to reproducc in a drawing. Clip- 
pings from motion-picture magazincs are nearly 
always had. Such photographs are also copy- 
righted and may not l>e used for anything but 
practice. Naturally a drawing of any public fig¬ 
ure nuist be inade from oopy of some kind. It is 
best to gather as many clippings as possible and 
build tbc charactcr from all thc Information von 
liavo. You have a right to draw your Version of 
any public character, even in caricature or Car¬ 
toon. 

The best practice is secured by having pcople 

sit for you, though it is not an easy way to work. 
Study them for individual characteristics, and 
stress these. A sharp face can bc a little sharper, 
a round onc a little rounder, and so on. Eye- 
sockcts arc more important than irises. Only the 
bones of thc face keep thc flc$h in thc shapes we 

see. 
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Drawinü tlie Fi 


in boshime 


Most of the preparation a commercial artist studies, f suggcst you find illustrations in maga- 

zincs which show figurcs in a room, with somc 


goes through is to learn to draw figurcs in cos 


turne with all the eleinents right. VVhcn a man furniture or othcr acccssories. Copying diese is 
takcs up art as a hobby he is free to do what valuable practice, becausc thcy require perspec- 

intcrcsts him most. But if it is his vocation, the tive and proportion. If you havc a Camera, try 

costumed figure is his chief stock in trade, the taking subjects of your own for practice. 
thing he depends upon most. • I shoukl like to call attention to the infinite 

The effort put upon the study of light on form patience that Norman Rockwell shows in getting 
is brought into play. His knowledge of perspec- all parts of his pictures related and corrcct. Fcw 
tive in the figure and its environment is called artists will ever exhibit his fidclity to minutest 

upon. Light falls on the costumc too, the same details. Therc may be argument as to artistic 

light that falls on the head. The clothcs should approach, but the warm popularity of his work 
not only drape naturally and with folds char- Stands ycar in and year out as proof of what I 

acteristic of the material, but they should sug- havc discussed as the intelligent perception of 

gest the underlying form of the figure upon the public. I cannot bclieve that such work will 


which they are draped. 


not continue to bc appreciatcd, no matter who 


In the drawings Üiat follow, I havc choscn the artist is. Work based on truth will live just 

costumes that are not present-day styles, sincc as truth itself lives, all arguments to the contrary 


styles change so fast that even before the l>ook 


I wish also to mention the work of John 


Unless 


is publishcd the clothcs may be wrong for the Gannum. Here again is fidelity, expressed differ- 

entlv from Rockwcll’s, but no less sincere. Here 

ject of an earlier period, the artist will havc to is color, along with all the othcr elements of 
keep up with styles, in Order to keep his figures succcssful work, including the very important 

smart and up to date. So I have chosen costumes onc, consistency. In the work of these two men 

which arc not limited as to material or style, but so many important elements are always in evi- 

which present the samc problems of folds and denee that every subject is one for study and 

draping. As period costumes thcsc will bc used appreciation. Ihe layman says much when he 

indefinitely. For practice you can make peneil looks at the work and says, “It is good; it looks 

drawings of prevailing styles from the multitude real.” Ile has no idca of the Information needed 
of photographs in the fashion magazines and and the ability required to make it look “real.” 
advertisements. The important thing is to prac- The artistic expression is only possible after the 

tice drawing garments on the figure, watching means of expression have becn pci fcctcd. It is 

the lighting, the forms, and the perspective of 


suggest 


not a matter of technique, but of seeing things in 
rclationship in plane, in tone and color, in pro- 

inating most of the background, as in my studies, portion and perspective, and in light. IIow we 

to keep the problem from becoming too compli- put these things down does not matter so long 

cated. There is enough in a good figure and as the results are right. Variations in technique 


costume in itself to make an attractivc drawing. 


come from individual ways of seeing and cxccut- 


Sometimes a bit of shadow can be added effec- ing, but the problem itself is the same for all 


tively. 


who ever hold a peneil or a brush. Real tech- 


After you bave made a number of costumc nique develops itself. 
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Some Parting Words 


In leaving the reader of this book I wish to 
present a plea for sound draftsmanship, plus in- 
dividualism, in art. Sound draftsmanship can 
hardly be associatcd with anything but a real- 
istic approach. To my mind a realistic approach 
does not limit Creative imagination, which I 
thoroughly agree is a pari of all good art. 

Thcre are thosc who take the stand that real- 
ism in art curtails the full expression of the 
individual, that it is merely imitation rather than 


Creative expression. If realistic art were limited 
to the camcra and the duplication of its cffccts, 
this might l»e true, but it must not l>e so limited. 

In thinking of realism, lct us not confusc it 
with literalism. Lct us think of life as a great 
source of material from which to draw, selecting 
only what is pertinent to the things we have to 
say. We cannot usc it all, or say it all. Let us 
re-create, as does the good writer of fiction, the 
poignant truths of life in so far as we are capablc 
of disccrning them and employing them for a 
purpose. Literalism devoid of purpose can be 
most boring. Detail must have purpose, or there 
is no reason for it. To be interesting, it must con- 


tribute conviction to a thought which in itself 
is interesting. The Creative thought is the deli- 


cate balancing point between good and bad in 


art. 

There is a vast difference between an unin- 
spired and literal rendering of life and what we 
may call “applied realism.” Rather than to pro- 
ject realism for its own sake, our real purpose is 
to add realism to a Creative idea of basic intcrcst. 
We dopend, upon realism, then, to cmbellish or 
to fortify our Creative thoughts. The idea, within 
itself, may be totally abstract or pure fiction. But 
so that the idea will not remain abstract, we 
strive to make it convincing and plausible by 
giving it all the fecling of actuality that is pos- 
sible. This is applied realism. 

llealism in art does not stand in the way of 


individual expression but becomes an important 
bridge between artist and spectator. We can 
take it for granted that the spectator’s interest is 
not in how accuratcly we can sec, but in the per¬ 
sonal experiencc he has in looking at our picture. 
Our vision may not differ greatly from his own, 
but our presentation and the thoughts behind it 
may give him a new experience. Creativeness 
may lic in giving reality to invention, fact to 
fiction, tangibility to the intangible, and convic¬ 
tion and power to things more feit than s 
In the good art of today, we sense a Stripping 
of the foldcrols to get down to essentials, eliin- 
inating all elements that distract from a forceful 
presentation of the idea. The background of a 
picture is no longer a matter of space-filling; it 
is climinatcd unlcss it contributes to the main 
thought. But since life moves against a back¬ 
ground, its portrayal cannot always be left 


dangling in Space. When the background lends 
force and reality to your subject, it should not 
be cast away unthinkingly because of fads or 
prevailing mannerisms. 

Realism can have simplicity and function, re- 
sulting in greatcr beauty, instcad of merely re- 

the 

There can be dramatic and dynamic interpre- 
tation of the obvious, if we have the ability to 
perceive and portray it so. 

Lct us admit that much of the realistic art 
produced today is mediocre. This is not the fault 
of art or its principles, but is due to the inade- 
quacy of the artists. Thcir failurc does not in- 
validate the principle of realism; life does not 
cease lo be a force merely because some in- 
dividuals never learn to live. 

The reason so much realistic art today is 
mediocre is that good art must come the hard 
way. We dabble and daub in freedom of ex¬ 
pression and in paint. We know too little to 
make good use of cithcr. We may thank God 


producing 


haphazard multiplicity of naturc. 
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for the freedom man has fought for and attained, 
but we must usc our intelligence to understand 
the real greatness of frccdom of individual ex- 
pression. We must work to produce art just as 
we must work for the right to live in a free na- 
tion. Work in art is not so many labor hours, for 
time has nothing to do with it. To onc, under- 
standiug may come at the age of twenty; to an- 

other, at fifty. Some will never comprehend tlie 
laws of form, color, and lifc. Life is the source, 
the only available source, and art lies therein. 

But how about individuality? No two of us 
will come away from nature with the same facts, 
for no two peoplc have the same comprchension 
of her truths. Wc d i ff er in personality and tal- 
ents, and thereforc no one can actually dupli- 
cate another’s performance. Successful drawing 
is intelligent drawing with independent think- 
ing. Knowledge in art is a combination of in¬ 
dividuality and whatever faets the artist has 
assimilatcd. It is like an equation between the 
things we feel and the things we hear and see. 
Without the artist’s individuality, drawing is not 
art, but only a Statement of fact, yet the artist 
cannot get along without some facts. Working 
knowledge is the sum total of a thousand and 
one small personal decisions. It results from trial 
and error, comparisons and final acccptancc of 
one way as against another: this must be so be- 
causc that is so; this appears to be this way 


becausc that is that way; I draw this point be- 
cause it is under that point; this seems brilliant 

since that appears dull; and so it goes. 

Relativcly few positive assertions can be made 
about art instruction that will fit all circum- 
stances. Since all things arc relative, wc can 
speak of unity, but the specific relationships 
must be discovcrcd in the actual problcm. Many 
students seareh dcspairingly for an exact formula 
that will steer them to a definite and certain goal, 
wlien actually each problem demands its own 
solution and each rcsult is an individual an- 

swer. 

Thcre is no way to produce, except to gather 
all possiblc facts and work with them as you 
will. Be assured that most of your knowledge 
will come from contact with life, both within 
yourself and from the outside world. It is the 
artist who is limited, not the source. Ix;t him go 
to art with respect and reverence for the great¬ 
ness of this thing we call reality, grateful for 
being a part of it, and for the freedom of doing 
and saying his bit about it. Let him rcjoice that 
he inay trust his own fcelings, giving only his 
own version of truth and beauty; if his effort is 
worthy, it will be appreciatcd with warmth and 
enthusiasm. Life and the individual’s feeling 
about it arc the only real sources of Creative in- 
spiration in art. Art can do no more for him than 
he can do for art. 



